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For Grubbing 


Do you hire labor 
in overalls, or 


do you buy labor 
in cartridges ? 


The Farmer and his Sons 


Not long ago a farmer and his 
two sons were observed work- 
ing with an axe, grub hoe, spade 
and some poles, grubbing away 
at a stump ina cultivated field. 
They had been working more 
than two hours, but still had 
much more work to do before 
the stump was out. This is labor 
in overalls and no one need to 
tell a farmer how irksome it is. 
If these three men were getting 
merely ordinary wages of 30c 
per hour, thisstump would have 
cost at least two or three dollars 
to remove. A half or a third of 
this amount spent for Farmex 
Dynamite would have made the 
job easy. The labor saved could 
better have been spent on bet- 
ter care of live stock and crops. 


In the one case, we have back- 
breaking labor in overalls and 
in the other case we have back- 
saving labor wrapped in a ear- 
tridge of Farmex. Thousands 
of farmers have found the truth 
in this comparison. 


STOP TEDIOUS LABOR 


and spend time on 
more profitable work 


Ask your dealer to get 


FARMEX 


Agricultural Explosives 








for you; or if he does 


not handle it, write: 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 

















AN INDEX OF 


left. 


forward your name 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


| Gentlemen :—I have checked below the 





possibility of am omission or 





Many of our advertisers offer helpful booklets and free samples. 
them will gladly send you additional information. 
ments in this issue, if you are further interested in any of their products, check 
the advertisers’ names in the list below by placing an (X) in the box to the 
Mail the coupon with your name and address filled in to us 
to these advertisers, 
ever free booklets or samples are mentioned in their advertisements. 
is a charge for the material offered, please address the 


WOO! Sfe5l als Cee Sakae Me Ree aa atees 
RGGFESS. i. diane eepeeee ar 
(Town) 

Page 
0 Atlas Powder Co. Z 
0 American Limestone Co. 2 
[1] Akron Lamp Co. 17 
O) American Feather & Pillow Co. 17 
[1] Bradley Boston, Ine. 17 
0) Brazel Novelty Co. 17 
O) Crosby-Frisian Fur Co. 14 
0) Clark Grave Vault Co. 11 
;O Classified Ad Rate 18 
[1] Chattanooga Imp. & Mfg. Co. 14 
J Dairy Ass’n Co. 7 
O) Dixie Mfg. Co. 7 
(1 Davis Industries 14 
O) Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 11 
O Eastern Textile Co. 17 
|] Evergreen Tree Co. 2 
|) A. B. Farquhar Co. 15 


We strive to be absolutely accurate, 
incorrect 





ADVERTISERS 


AND A SERVICE TO OUR READERS | 


All of 


After reading the advertise- 


and we will 
requesting that they send you what- 
If there 


advertiser direct. 


advertisements in which I am interested. 


(State) (Route or Box No.) 

Page | 
0 First Carolina Jt. Stock Land Bank 9 | 
1 Glascock Stove & Mfg. Co. 14 
O) Hercules Mfg. Co. 17 
C1] Hackney Wagon Co. 15 
1) Kaskaskia 17 
C1) Liquid Veneer Corp. 14 
O J. A. McCarty Seed Co. 14 
Morton Salt Co. 17 
[] Perfection Stove Co. 13 
O Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 2 
C] B. F. Summerour Seed Co. 15 
[1 Snow King Baking Powder Co. 9 
O Sterling Company 14 
O F. C. Taylor Fur Co. 17 
(J Tennessee Nursery Co. 17 
C1) Wilburn Marble Co. 15 
O Western Clock Co. 7 


but cannot guarantee against the 
listing in the above index. 








‘L See By She Ads 
| I SEE 


it’s 





by the ads in this paper where 
just about a quarter to four 
o'clock. But I see something else I bet 
you never seen before in your life. I 
= see five timepieces 
all showin’ the same 
time o’day at the 
same time and no 
two of them more 
than a minute apart. 
First time you catch 








five men_ together 
} (I mean five that’s 
got watches) just 


ask one of them the 
time and see what a 
fuss you get into. 
Ever last one will 
see what time he’s got and 
|then the fuss will start about who's 
| right. If these timepieces I see in the 
| ad in this paper keep time together like 
| this all the time I recommend everbody 
that kind and then there won't be 
so much to fuss about. 





BILL CASPER 


| look to 





buy 





| I see by the ads in this paper they got a 
| fine new cook stove that don’t burn wood. 
I reckon that’s a fine thing and it ain’t 
| comin’ too soon. Since women has 
| been allowed to vote some of them are 
gettin’ awful hard to control and I know 
| several good men, fine neighbors, that 
has had to start doin’ the stovewood split- 
tin’ and where the boys has growed up 
and left some of them has actually had 
to go to totin’ it in the house ever day. 
It does look like where a man goes out 
and cuts down the trees and cuts them 
up in nice four-foot lengths and splits the 
big ones down to where you can throw 
them on the wagon and hauls the stuff 
to the woodpile, it does look like the 
| women folks could do their part and do 
the rest without complainin’. But it looks 
like women nowadays is gettin’ a lot of 
| fool in their heads. I ain't never 
| objected to their votin’. Let ‘em vote. 
That don’t hurt nobody. But I knowed 
all the time if you let ’em vote it would 


any 





ideas 








just lead to something else. It's a good 
thing these new stoves like in the ads is 
comin’ along. Then all you got to do is 


a basket of 
can to town now and then. 


to take 
sene 


I see a letter here from Houston, Tex- 


as. Maybe we better read it. 
is:— 

November 7, 1929. 
Dear Uncle Bill:— 

We have been reading 
paper for a long time. But what we want 
to know is how much corn and cotton you 
raised after that fool hired hand put all the 
fertilizer in your field? Do you think it pays 
to fertilize like that every And by the 


your piece in the 


year? 


way, don’t let anyone say you are henpecked 
any more, for I know you are boss. So am I. , 
Yours “truly, A. L. Lieder. 


Friend, I’m proud to hear from you 
and to know are interested in my 
cotton crop. I got a good crop. Several 


you 


folks has been interested enough to come | 


out and see my crop this year, 
pally though the storekeeper and 
banker that let me have that money last 
spring. I was sort of suspicious they 
wanted to see if I would likely pay out 
this fall but if you are inquirein’ too and 


I know I don’t owe you nothin’ I feel 


sorter easier. I don’t know yet how much | 


I made. Me and Marthy ain’t through 
pickin’ yet. It looks like though I'm 
comin’ out good. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 





| WHAT CLUB OFFER DO YOU | 
= 


_ PREFER? | 


age MAY be that 
year you are 
inspiring visits of 
gressive 


for your home 
the bright, clean, pro- 
publications mentioned on page 
5, but prefer a combination to suit your 
own tastes instead of any one listed in 
Dr. Poe’s article. In that case, just fill 
in the following blank and mail to us :— 


Dear Progressive Farmer: Please quote me 
best cash prices on the following publications 


each one year with The Progressive Farmer 
one year:— 

Re Ven hia 54K E5 A69DTR5E4ES At SAAR bk E had Seni coon 
> 

Ee Ce re FR Ne tr PT ere F 
©, | .0ken Waakeun seh beeintednd coeinedacinensnthecuses 
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interested in getting the | 


next | 


| 


eggs and your kero- | 


| 
| 


princi- | 
the 

















“LIM 


Makes 
Fertilizer 
Worth 

More’’ 





“Full profit cannot 
be secured from any 
Fertilizer unless 
there is plenty of 
LIME 
in the soil.” 


AMERICAN 


LIMESTONE CO. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





























Here it | 


Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
| ptr} for Free Samples and freight paid prices, 
FREE SAMPLES. 
Raleigh Fence & Reofing Co. 





Dept. P-3 












Ae YOUR ROOFING DIRE 
FROM FA 


SAVE MONEY! 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. 
Galvanized Corrugated. 


TORY...FREIGHT PA 
Get your Roofing direct from 


All kinds and styles 
Shingles and Aspha alt 


Raleigh, N.C. 
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2 Golden Arbor Vitae 2 Japan Pris 
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co —— 
Pay Only These 
Subscription Rates 
Our standard, official, un- 
changeable subscription rates 
are regularly printed on page 3 
of THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER each and every week as 
follows :— 
i eee enka $1.00 
Five Years ........... 2.00 
Eight yeara .......<0-.- 3.00 | 
The name of any alleged agent | 
who charges EITHER MORE | 
OR LESS than these rates | 
should be promptly reported to | 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- | 
ER for investigation. 
The help of our subscribers in | 
locating any such person will be | 
greatly appreciated by us. | 
S —) 
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12 Trees by Mail, $3 


This Collection Will Please vou! 


This Bargain 
years of landsc 
around your «loo 
garden, in boxes or pots. 
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C. W. Teague: Tar Heel Master 


A Story of Hard Work, Keen Thinking, 


HILE this is a story of 

a Master Farmer of 

North Carolina, it 
would be next to impossible to 
get the life story of Charles Wilson’ Teague, Master 
Farmer, without the story also of Gertrude McCracken 
Teague, his Master Mate. 

In 1908 they nested down on the headwaters of the 
Tennessee River in Macon County, six miles south of 
Franklin, on a farm then comprising 86 acres. Ac- 
cording to the unanimous statement of his older neigh- 
bors, the bottom land on this farm was so thick 
streaks with willows, alder bushes, blackberry briars, 
and cockleburs that every self-respecting rabbit in the 
neighborhood, as soon as he ha@ given it the once-over, 
headed in the opposite direction and kept going. The 
upland that was not in gullies and sassafras bushes, 
was so devoid of fertility that two red-headed women 
couldn't raise a fuss on it. 

The communal developments had an extremely high 
conspicuousness by their absence. There was a one-room 
school, a poor country church, and poorer roads leading 
straight up and down hill; no telephones and no rural 
delivery. And get this: Teague’s nearest market was 
45 miles away, and he had to go over a 1,500-foot hill 
by a mere mountain trail in the bargain. It took him 
and his bobtailed ponies from four to seven days to 
make the journey to market and back. There is many 
a financially successful farmer in other sections who 
would have succumbed to this handicap alone; but not 
this master man of the mountains with his heart of 
steel and a will to do. 


[| Making a Start, in Which a Grindstone 


Figures 
HiE 
mate 


total worldly possessions of Charlie and his 
amounted to $4,600, mostly in paper. This 

was hypothecated in obtaining the 
absolutely necessary stock and equipment. 


land and the 

One highly 

important item in this equipment was a grindstone. It 

was imperative that Charlie make his every lick count. 

Hence the first-class tools to work with and the grind- 

stone for keeping them sharp. That same characteristic 

is predominant in this Master Farmer today—good 

equipment to work with and that kept in first-class 
condition, 

The dwelling house ifito which the Teagues moved 
Was a small mountain cabin of two rooms and a lean-to 
shed, propped up against the hillside; the sun shone 
through the roof and the cats could go in and out 


through the sides almost any place. There were no 
outbuildings except a log barn with badly decayed 
walls and leaky roof. 

Into these buildings the Teagues took with them their 
three-year-old son, Ned, and their three-months-old 
Son, Wilbur. Charlie went to work making the house 
Weatherproof, and Gerfrude to making the nest cozy. 
In this first year (1908) a little wheat and corn were 
the only crops planted. Mr. Teague took on odd jobs 
Wherever he could get them for money income. After 
he aw his crop, and in between times of working at 
Odd jobs for cash, he began the first improvemert of 
Fang surroundings, a corncrib. Note the logic of pro- 
Iding 


3 storage in advance and having it ready for the 


= at harvest time. It is significant that this fore- 
anded provider has had corn for his needs and to 
Spare 


every year since. 


A Queer Team but a Definite System of 
Farming 
Sy \KING off logs, heavy plowing, and the hard 
Criving over the Cowee Mountain to market began 
to tax the bobtailed ponies beyond their limit. So 
arlic traded around and secured a jack and a bull 
and broke them to harness. He put these at the wheel 


= With his bobtailed ponies in the lead—another indica- 








i 
tion 





of the man’s ingennity or, as apene > senale eit 


Good Management 


By A. LYLES HARRIS 


County Agent, Macon County, North Carolina 


call it, his persevering cussedness. The fox hunters 
of the neighborhood—you see we had to find out some 
things from the neighbors, for Charles Teague out-Cals 
Calvin when it comes to reticence—his fox hunting 
neighbors say that during these early days of Charlie’s 
activities they would go by his place often, any time 
from 9 to 11 p.m., on their way to the hunting grounds, 
and that they often found the jackass, the bull, the 
bobtailed ponies, and Charlie still at work, with Charlie 
singing at the top of his voice! 

In 1909 the plan of farming was about the same as 
in 1908, with the omission of wheat; the land had 
proved to be too poor to make 
wheat. This second year the 
crib he had built the year before 
was filled three times 
same crib that the neighbors had 
declared, when he was building 
it, would be too big a hundred 
years from then, on that farm. 

From 1910 to 1914 the system 
of farming was practically the 
same as the first two years, with 
the exception that legumes and 
winter crops were added and a 
100-acre mountain pasture - was 
acquired. 





1 
over—tne 


The man’s dogged tenacity of 
purpose is revealed in his reply 
when asked had he ever met a 
situation that got him down and 
discouraged him. He said :— 

“Yes one time and only once. 

That was when milk sickness 

wiped out a herd of beef cattle 

for which I had gone in debt 





Farmer 


always been able, he says, to dis- 
pose of his quality stuff in quan- 
tities at a good profit. 

During all these years he had 
been adding to his outbuildings and improving his 
equipment. He had obtained a pair of heavy draft 
horses—gray Percherons—and had practically got his 
place fenced. 


He had also begun the feeding of hogs and beef 
cattle. And note this: His concentrated cattle feeds 
and the lime and phosphoric acid for his fieids are the 
only feeds or fertilizer he purchases, or has ever pur- 
chased. We buys these in carlots for cash. 

Whenever he had need for tools, stock, or equipment, 
and figured he could make a profit by going in debt 
for them, he always did so. He always dealt direct 
with his bank and paid cash. He says, with a marked 
show of pride, that he was never turned down for a 
loan, was never pushed by his creditors, and has always 
been able to make arrangements for the renewal of 
loan when, on rare occasions, unavoidable circumstances 
forced him to do so—an enviable record that! 

Referring to Mr. Teague’s 
yearlys balance sheet, for a period 
covering nearly 20 years, we find, 
after allowing interest, taxes, 
depreciation, spares, and renew- 
als, that in addition to feeding 
and clothing his family (the 
number of children reached sev- 
en in 1920), he has made an 
average of $2,504.60 a year. To 
give these accounts in detail 
here would prove tedious. But 
the records are in the agricultural 
extension service office in Frank- 
lin, Macon County, North Caro- 
lina, and may be checked by any 
duly qualified person. 


IV. Working With Neigh- 
ALL this be added 


bors 
ce 2 
the community activities 


may 
which share the energies of 


to the extent of $600. But my “9 highs & kaa this master man and woman. 
reverse became a_ stepping C. W. TEAGUE, MASTER FARMER Mr. Teague has been for years 
stone. I made inquiries as to a member and steward in his 
the cause of milk sickness and about+clearing the church, superintendent of the Sunday school, a school 


mountain pasture of the heavy growth. I put in a 
sawmill and sawed all the sawable timber, burned 
the brush, and then seeded 90 acres of mountain 
land to permanent pasture of an approved mixture, 
and this pasture is still going strong.” 


II]. Adding More Cash Crops and New Babies 


BOUT this time the Tallulah Falls Railway was 
A shipping a lot of telegraph poles. Mr. Teague 
took a contract to load these poles, as the station 
was near his house. They were paying a contract price, 
based on four men to the car; it took them two days 
to load one car. He took the contract at the same price, 
rigged up a derrick and, with the help of his bobtailed 
ponies and a boy, loaded two cars a day—just another 
instance of the man’s resourcefulness. 

In the meantime, two more boys had been added to 
their household. Also the livestock’ had more than 
doubled, and Mr. Teague began shipping cream and 
feeding the skimmilk to hogs and chickens. 

It was about this time that sorghum was added as a 
cash crop and a hundred gallons or so was made every 
year for a few years. But there was difficulty in dis- 
posing of it. The buyers told Mr. Teague that if he 
had enough and sold it under a trade name, they could 
handle it, for it was of.a very fine quality. He then 
started making from 4,000 to 6,000 gallons of molasses 
a year. Although the market has fluctuated. he has 








committeeman, a director of the Farmers’ Federation 
(a county co6perative , and president and 
managing director of the "Maces C ounty Food Products 
Company, Inc., a concern organized, financed, and own- 
ed by local farmers for preserving their surplus pro- 
duce. It is significant that when the county agent was 
soliciting support for this last named project, the mere 
mention of Charlie Teague’s name in connection with 
it brought forth the desired support, with the not 
unusual remark :— 

“Oh well, if Charlie Teague is going to run it, 
count me in, for it’s sure to come out on the right 
side. If it don’t, the thing just naturally can’t be 
made to go nohow.” 


Another significant thing about this man is that since 
he has become known in his community, he has never 
had to go hunting for labor. His treatment of the 
hired help has been such that they watch his crops and 
his movements and anticipate the time when he will 
need extra help and go and apply for a job. Another 
significant attitude of his neighbors is that when his 
name is mentioned, you get a remark like this: “Oh, 
Charlie Teague! Needn’t talk to me about him. That 
man works. He plans out what he ought to do and he 
will do it in spite of the devil and high-water; and 
yet it don’t look like he hurts himself, his folks, his 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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OPINION i 





What Is the Duty of Tobacco Growers? 


66 FARMER has just told me about a sale of 
tobacco on one of our Eastern North Carolina 
warehouse floors,’ Mr. C H. Chamblee told us 

the other day. “He said he divided his sales on one 

grade of tobacco and some sold for 8 cents, some for 

18 cents, and the rest for 23 cents a pound.” 


A Pitt County tobacco grower told us recently: “On 
Monday tobacco prices on my market were about as 
good as they have been in our section, but the market 
was overcrowded Monday and Tuesday—a real glut 
and block sale—and by Tuesday afternoon prices were 
off 35 per cent from Monday morning. Then receipts 
slackened and Friday morning prices were back again 
at Monday’s level.” 

Said Mr. T. B. Young of South Carolina at Florence 
the other day: “Having to sell the whole South Caro- 
lina tobacco crop in about thirty days’ time so rushes 
our South Carolina tobacco farmers that they are prac- 
tically unable to attend to anything else. This situation 
is virtually compelling tobacco growers to be one-crop 
farmers, for during this hectic period they can’t well 
attend to anything else but tobacco.” 

Said a man of much experience in such things in 
our office today: “In my section some warehousemen 
have favorites for whom they may get as much as 5 or 
10 cents a pound above the market level. But if buy- 
ers pay such a ‘warehouse pet’ too much, they take it 
out of the poorer fellows before night so as to make 
the day’s average hit right.” This condition may not 
be general, but farmers believe it exists in a number 
of sections. 

Under present conditions, too, tobacco is forced on 
the market in wholesale quantities, regardless of price, 
because growers must have some cash to pay debts. It 
is very difficult to get advances on the crop while a 
program of “orderly marketing” is carried out. 

II 

Such are some of the hazards, uncertainties, inequali- 
ties, and hardships of our present system of tobacco 
marketing. 

In the first place, selling tobacco under the present 
system is a gamble. The case of 8, 18, and 23 cents for 
the same grade is very extreme, of course, but every 
day on every market the same grade sells for radically 
different figures. 

In the second place, a temporary glut on a warehouse 
floor may cut prices one-third or more for the unlucky 
growers who get caught in the jam. 

In the third place, every grower must rush his work 
so as to get all tobacco sold during the relatively brief 
period while the warehouses are open. 

On the other hand, with codperative marketing these 
conditions would prevail :— 

1. Every lot of tobacco would be carefully and scientifically 
graded. 

2. There would be no block sales and mile-a-minute guess- 
ing at values, but buyers would know just what they were 
getting and pay accordingly. 

3. Growers could deliver over a longer period of months 
and have time for other crops than tobacco, 


4. All tobaccos of the same grade would receive the same 
price whether marketed by a Negro tenant or the state’s 
biggest landowner. 


5. The Federal Farm Board will make more liberal advances 
on tobacco than it was ever possible to get when the old 
Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative Association was functioning. 
The interview with Mr. U. B. Blalock of the Cotton Asso- 
ciation on this page shows the difference which the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Farm Board has made in this respect. 

Ill 

Furthermore -with regard to the policies of the old 
Tri-State Tobacco Association we discussed last week, 
there are some important facts that should never be 
forgotten, as follows :— 

1. Everybody knows that when any business is 
thrown into bankruptcy and all its property sold under 
such conditions, there are enormous losses in property 
values, while big expenses are added for receivership 
costs, attorney’s fees, etc. Yet even under all the dis- 
advantages of a forced bankrupt sale of its warehouses 
and the wholesale depreciation resulting from dispers- 
ing all the property of a going concern to miscellaneous 
buyers, plus added expense of receivers and attorneys, 
the old association, instead of being the hopelessly in- 
solvent concern it was represented as being, has 
shown itself able to pay all its debts contracted to out- 
siders with a substantial margin left for distribution to 
members. 


2. Practically all serious mistakes of the manage- 


ment, too, had been recognized and corrected by the 
growers themselves before the receivership; criticised 
officials had been discharged, and control given to an 


able committee intent upon policies of the utmost econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

3. Furthermore, just after the receivership the same 
attorneys who forced the receivership were commis- 
sioned and authorized by the Federal Court to use its 
powers and the money of the association to examine 
witnesses, scrutinize records, and search contracts and 
accounts, all in an effort to discover and reveal the 
“wholesale mismanagement” which had been alleged to 
exist. Yet the result was that these same attorneys, 
anxious to justify themselves and their charges, were 
unable to present to the receivers any evidence of im- 
proper and illegal conduct by any directors or officials 
justifying any prosecution—except with respect to the 
redrying case which the directors had themselves pre- 
viously discovered, prosecuted, and changed. 

The faults of the old Tobacco Growers’ Codperative 
Association have been seriously exaggerated, largely by 
persons who wished to prevent farmers from organ- 
izing further. As a matter of fact, we know not over 
three men connected with the association whom we 
regarded as faithless to their trusts, while we know 
many more whose fine and unselfish service made it a 
genuine inspiration to work with them. 

IV 

And if the Federal Farm Board had been in existence 
when the Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative Association 
was functioning, we are sure it would have produced 
these results :— 

1, An avoidance of many mistakes and a prompt detection 
of others. 

2. Prompt dismissal of unworthy officials, 

3. 


Prompt help in case of alleged discrimination against 
the association by tohacco companies. 


4. More liberal advances to members, 


As a matter of fact, if the present Agricultural 
Marketing Act and its Federal Farm Board had been 
in existence at the time, we are confident Judge 
Meekins would never have decreed a receivership, but 
would have asked the board to straighten out the 
kinks —and the growers would have saved the enor- 
mous sums they had already paid on warehouses, would 
have reformed their association policies, and the asso- 
ciation would gradually have won back the confidence 
of growers. 





Vv 

To sum it up: The present system is so faulty and 
unworthy as to cry aloud for remedy. The so-called 
mistakes of the old association, instead of being an 
argument against trying again, really constitute an 
added argument for trying. [For the experiences of the 
old assoeiation constitute an asset, an asset of knowledge 
and wisdom, that has been bought and paid ‘for. The 
universally admitted dangers of these mistakes consti- 
tute the surest guarantee that they will never be re- 
peated in the new .organization. 

These are the simple facts as we see them as to the 
present system of marketing tobacco and the improve- 
ments that it will now be easily possible to achieve 
under the leadership of the Federal Farm Board. If 
we are wrong in our contentions, we shall be glad to 
be convinced. If we are right, then each tobacco grow- 
er may decide for himself as to where his duty lies. 


MUCH INTEREST IN THE GRANGE 


ROM all sections of North Carolina come reports 

of steadily increasing interest in Grange organiza- 

tion. Currituck now has a strong Grange and 
plans are under way for organizing in Cherokee. The 
State Grange is now making plans for codperative 
purchase of fertilizers for 1930, and farmers who join 
in the next ninety days will probably save considerably 
in this way. Subscribers who are willing to help organ- 
ize in their communities should write the State Grange 
Organization Committee, Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 


FOR COTTON FARMERS TO THINK OVER 


HERE were two articles in our last issue and 

there are two in this issue that every cotton 

farmer should read twice and then think over 
very carefully. In last week’s paper we refer to the 
articles on pages 5 and 21 showing how serious are the 
losses from gin cut cotton, and how these losses may 
be caused at your local gin. In this week’s paper every 
cotton farmer should carefully digest the solid facts 
affecting cotton growing presented by Carl Williams 
on page 15. And on this page Mr. Blalock shows how 
the Federal Farm Board is making codperative market- 
ing of greater value in holding up cotton prices than 
was ever possible before this year. 





~ 


We suggest that you do not throw away last week's 
paper or this week’s until these articles have been not 
only read but carefully considered. ; 


HELP! HELP YOURSELF BY HELPING US 


N THIS issue you will find a Progressive Farmer 

order blank. This is not a bill nor does it mean 

that your subscription has expired; it is put there 
for the convenience of those whose subscription is 
about to expire and for our friends when sending us q 
new subscription for a friend or neighbor. 

It is through the loyalty of our old friends and their 
help that we can publish a paper like The Progressize 
Farmer. Many of your neighbors can enjoy and profit 
by reading our paper. Show them your copy and get 
their subscription for two years at $1 or one year for 
50 cents, using the order blank in this issue. 

Maybe your own subscription is about to expire, If 
so, send your order along with your neighbor’s and we 
will extend your subscription for the time of the new 
subscription as a reward for helping us get a new 
reader for The Progressive Farmer. What is fairer 
than that? 

Don’t forget to look for the order blank. 
this issue. 


It is in 








“ VERY Southern cotton farmer,” said Mr. U. B. 
Blalock, general manager of the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Growers’ Codperative Association, 

last week, ‘“‘vividly remembers the disastrous slump in 

the market in 1926 when the farmers of the South were 

forced to sell the 18,000,000-bale crop of cotton at Il 


to 12 cents per pound. How well do we recall the 
efforts made by President Coolidge to help stem the 
tide by sending Mr. Eugene Meyer south with his plan 
to take off the market 4,000,000 bales of surplus cotton. 
The plan failed utterly because Mr. Meyer could only 
lend 9 cents per. pound and the cotton producer could 
not meet his. creditors with this small amount of money. 
So the producers were forced to sell at the pitiful price 
of 11 to 12 cents per pound—and yet, we lived to see 
that same cotton, after it had passed out of the hands 
of the farmers, sell at 18 to 19 cents per pound within 
six months’ time !” 
* ok Ok 


And then Mr. Blalock went on to point out the differ- 
cence between the futile gestures of the United States 
government made in 1926 
and the sure-enough help it 
is offering farmers in 1929. 
As he said: “There isa vast 
difference between the 9 cents. per pound loan at 6 pet 
cent interest, as was proposed in 1926, and the action 
of the Federal Farm Board of today in offering their 
support by advancing 16 cents per pound on our cotton 
at 35% per cent interest. And who brought about this 
difference in the two plans? The organized farmers 
of the South and West, including the codperative cot 
ton marketing associations of the South who banded 
themselves together and worked for so-called farm 
relief legislation through Congress.” 


GOVERNMENT HELP IN 
1926 VS. FARM BOARD 
HELP IN 1929 


*x* * x* 


“The Fairview Stock Show, which has been held at- 
nually in Greenville County, South Carolina, for the 
past forty-two years, meets my 
idea of a local fair.” says Mr 
G. F. Hunnicutt. “I was esi 
cially glad to see the wonderful improvement that has 
been made in the dairy cattle of Greenville County— 
Jerseys, Guernseys, etc.—in the last five or six years. 
Each year I can see a steady gain. Since the automo- 
bile has almost crowded the horse off the stage as 4 
mode of travel, I wondered if this fair could fill out 
the long line of the various listed classes of horses, but 
the stallions, the mares and colts, the buggy horses 
single and double teams, and the saddle horses, 4 
came into the ring- when their class was called out 
Then the fine mules, single and in pairs, came almost 
as strong as ever. And I want to repeat, this is the 
kind of a fair to hold in a community—no carnival, n° 
midway, no gambling devices, no week to stop from 
pressing farm work, but just a big one day’s gathering 
of the farmers to see the good. things that have beer 
grown in all the lines of agriculture, and to enjoy 4 


A MODEL ONE-DAY 
COMMUNITY FAIR 


social day with their friends, and then get back to work a 
as usual the next day.” E 
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“A Nickel a Day for Mind Food” 


HERE is one big fact 
which I have frequently 
emphasized in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer but which -is z 
jmportant enough to justify reiteration. That fact— 
gnd it is one which is especially timely now when 
families are making up their lists 
of 1930 magazines and papers— 
is this :— 

Just as victuals are body-food, 
so papers, magazines, and books 
are mind-food—and if there is 
anything in the world a family 
can’t afford to be “cheap” about, 
it is their intellectual food. 





Every sensible man knows that 
the mind counts for more than 
the body, the brain for more than 
the stomach; and yet millions of farmers who would 
not think of starving themselves of body-food, stom- 
ach-food, muscle-food, are nevertheless starving them- 
selves of brain-food, mind-food, intellectual food. 


CLARENCE POE 


Many a man who would work his finger nails off 
father than see his wife and children feed their bodies 
on bones and crumbs and scraps, will nevertheless feed 
their minds, on the mustiest, rankest, rottenest bran- 
and-chaff sort of mind-food that he can find in the 
shape of a paper or magazine—just because it is cheap. 

“But I got this paper so cheap!” such men will tell 
you. “Three or four whole years for a dollar—or three 
or four papers a whole year for a dollar—and a free 
premium besides!” How can a man so slander his 
own brain, his own mind! How can he be content to 
intimate that the minds of his family deserve no better 
food than some cheap journal thrown in with a free 
map or fountain pen! 


Suppose some agent should come to you and say: “I 
understand you have been eating good wheat flour, 
costing $7 to $8 a barrel, and feeding your children the 
same high-priced stuff. Why, sir, that’s too expensive. 
You cant afford it. Why, here’s a mixture of bran 
and spoiled cornmeal, and I'll sell you three barrels for 
$5 and throw in a fountain pen free!” You wouldn't 
take two minutes, we suspect, to show that man the 


door. 


And yet, although food for the mind is just as im- 
portant as food for the body, there are farmers in 
every neighborhood who refuse to use their own heads 
in selecting their reading matter, but starve the minds 
of the whole family by providing only whatever cheap, 
unwholesome, bran-and-chaff mixture of intellectual 
food any publisher throws together in some cut-rate, 
most-papers-for-your-money clubbing offer. 


‘A Nickel a Day for Reading Matter” 

EK CAN never make the South what it ought to 

be, we can never make country life what it ought 

to be, until farmers get rid of this idea that their 
minds are not worth feeding. A man must believe in 
himse!{ more than that, must have more respect for 
himself, more respect for his brain and his mind, before 
he can amount to anything. He must believe that his 
own mind and his children’s minds deserve the best_ intel- 
lectual food he can find—and plenty of it. He wouldn't 
let his children go with two meals a day when they 
meed three. Why, then, should he compel his children 
to get along with only an occasional monthly or semi- 
Month! y feast of intellectual food instead of seeing to 
It that the best papers in America come to his home 
fvery week? And a nickel a day will insure that to 
any family. 


We should all take the best papers we can get. A 
cheap newspaper filled with stories of suicides and mur- 
ders and scandals and criminal trials, its advertising 
Columns filled with shameless announcements of patent 
Medicine fakers and quack doctors—such papers won't 
Sfrve our needs. Nor will the cheap monthly, story 
Papers with sensational fiction and fortune-telling arti- 
cles - 1 fraudulent “free” advertisements in unlimited 
Rumbers. 


. We should take our best local paper, the best farm 
Papers, the best political and church papers, the best 
Magazines, even if they do cost more—clean, whole- 
Some, wide-awake, ably-edited papers that stand for 


‘Progress, for improvement, and for high. ideals. 


No hard and fast rule can be laid down, but a reason- 


able minimum can be fixed, and we would say that no 


Man is doing right by himself or his family if he aver- 
ages less than a nickel a day or $18 a year for papers, 
Magazines, and books. 


While all circulation managers say they must offer 


ome of the cheaper monthlies in order to serve those 


Sscribers who want them, we wish every Southern 


Pv, Laer Te Sere eee 








That Should Be the Minimum Average 


in Every Farm Family 


Bye CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


farmer would resolve now, henceforth, and forever to 
use none but high-grade papers and magazines. Some 
of the cheaper story magazines appear to be reasonably 
clean in reading matter but accept any kind of fraudu- 
lent advertising, while many others are vicious in both 
reading and advertising columns. We have come to a 
time when fathers and mothers more than ever before 
need to scrutinize the reading matter that into 
their homes—and a time, too, when they need to re- 
member that the surest way to keep bad literature out 
is to put good literature in. To spend money for the 
best periodicals has really become a moral duty of 
every father and every mother. 


goes 


Eight Publications We Especially Recommend 
ee COURSE, every farmer should read his local 


papers and a farm paper. Every one interested 

in religious affairs should also read some church 
paper or general religious paper like The Christian 
Herald, (New York, weekly, $2 a year). 


Other publications that we would especially recom- 
mend to our Progressive Farmer readers are these :— 


1. The American Magazine (New York, monthly, $2.50 a 
year), is unquestionably the best of the moderate priced 
magazines of this country. It is absolutely clean, inspiring, 
and wholesome, and yet so interesting, vital, and “folksy” 
that even a 14-year-old boy or girl can enjoy practically 
everything in it; and any home will be bettered by its influence 


2. The Breeders’ Gazette (Chicago, monthly, 50 cents a 
year), is a publication we should now like to see introduced 
into every Southern farm home. At a time when our greatest 
farm production need is more livestock, this monthly maga- 
zine will serve both as guide and inspiration in helping make 
Dixie a-land of pastures, flocks, and herds. 


3. Hoard’s Dairyman (Fort Atkinson, Wis., semi-monthly, 
35 cents a year), is now so low in price that it deserves to 
be read not only by those who call themselves dairymen but 
by every farmer who has even three or four cows. 

4. The Woman’s Home Companion (New York, monthly, 
a year), is probably about the best of the numerous excel- 
women’s magazines, 


$1 

lent 
5. The American Boy (Detroit, $2 a year), is a publication 
fine, clean, and wholesome, that your boys will eagerly devour. 
Every home where there are boys from 10 to 16 should have it. 

6. The American Girl (New York; monthly, $1.50), is the 
brightest and best American magazine for girls. It is pub- 
lished by the Girl Scouts and reflects the fine, sane, up- 
lifting ideals of that organization, 

7. Better Homes and Gardens (Des Moines, Iowa, monthly, 
60 cents a year), fills a great need now that the whole nation 
is becoming interested in beautifying the inside and outside 
of the home. 

8. The Weekly Springfield Republican (Springfield, Mass., 
$1.50 a year), we would commend to every Progressive Farmer 
reader who wishes an able and unbiased weekly review of the 
most important news of the world, together with comments 
on current magazines, books, etc. This able and influential 
old paper, whose words carry weight in all quarters, was 
founded and named “Republi ’” before there was a party 
of that name and is really independent in politics. 












These are eight papers we would especially commend to 
all our readers. And as will be seen, they can be had 
at greatly reduced prices by any subscriber who wishes 
to see the very best current literature, the very best of 
modern mind-food, in his home. In the table below 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 
ERY interesting for its simple, folksy 
quality is this list of “country things I 
love” as sent in by “an everyday farmer’s 

wife,” as she calls herself, from Virginia:— 

the early dawn. and see the 
through a break in the 


I love to awake with. 
light of the train coming 
valley. 

I love to take my pail and milk my little Jersey. 

I love to stir up the rich cream into a golden bali 
of butter. 

I love to see the smiling faces of my neighbors 
when they come calling. 

I love to see across the field row after row of fodder 
in the shock. ; 

I love to walk to the mail box and find a long looked 
for letter there. 

I ive to see the sweet potatoes and Irish potatoes 
stored away for the winter. 

I love to see the cans all full of fruit and vegetables. 

I love to sit by a nice warm fire on a cold, stormy 
afternoon with patchwork of some kind to occupy 
my mind. 

And last but not least, I love to sit at eventide, 
relaxed in peace and quiet, knowing that all is well 


with the farm and my loved ones. 
MRS, EVA BRODESS. 
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we give the price of each paper 
alone and the price at which it 


can be had in a clubbing com- 
bination for both it and -The 
Progressive Farmer for one year :— 
With P.F. 
Price alone one year 
one year each 
American Magazine (monthly) ........ $2.50 $2.60 
Breeders’ Gazette (monthly) ........... 50 .60 
Hoard’s Dairyman (semi-monthly) .... i 45 
Woman’s Home Companion (monthly) 1.00 1.10 
The American Boy (monthly) .......... 2.00 2.10 
The American Girl (monthly) .......... 1.50 1.60 
Setter Homes and Gardens (monthly). -60 .70 
Springfield Republican (weekly) ....... 1.50 1.60 


For three classes of families we suggest the follow- 
ing use of the eight papers listed above :— 

1. For families with boys and girls, all eight publications 
and The Progressive Farmer, all one year for only $8.15. Reg- 
ular price $10.15, 

2. For families with no girl in her teens, all eight papers 
except The American Girl together with The Progressive 
Farmer, all one year, for only $7.10. Regular price $9.10. 

3. For families without boys from 10 to 16, all eight pa- 
pers one year except The American Boy and adding The 
Progressive Farmer one year, only $6.65. Regular prite $8.15. 


Fifteen More Magazines, Etc., to Meet 
Special Needs 


F COURSE, there are many other publications 
that we should like to see in all homes where our 
paper is read. Here are some of the best :— 

1, Among the higher priced magazines probably none 
publishes articles and stories of greater excellence and 
interest than the Atlanttc Monthly, Boston, $4 a year. 

2. The foremost American weekly reviews of current 
events are the Literary Digest, New York, $4 a year, 
and Time, New York, $5 a year, while monthlies of 
the same class are the Review of Reviews, New York, 
$4 a year, and the World’s Work, Garden City, N. Y., $4. 

3. Those who wish to get an independent or liberal 
discussion of current affairs can find it in The New 
Republic, New York, weekly, $5 a year. 

4. Those who would like to learn each week what 
the foremost English authors, statesmen, editors, and 
publicists are saying should read Public Opinion, Lon- 
don, weekly, about $3 a year. A superb Irish paper of 
the same type is the Jrish Statesman, weekly, $4 

5. For people who love nature, there is constant 
delight in The Nature Magazine, Washington, D. C., 
monthly, $3 a year. 

6. For those who enjoy wonderful pictures of far- 
away fands and peoples, there is the National Geo- 
graphic, monthly, $3.50 a year. 

7. Lovers of hunting and fishing will revel in the 
articles and stories in Field and Stream, monthly, New 
York, $2.50 a year. 

8. Those who wish the best reviews of the newest 
books each week should read The Saturday Review of 
Literature, New York, $3.50 a year. 

9. Southern literary magazines of special excellence 
include the Virginia Quarterly Review, Charlottesville, 
$3, and the Southwest Review, Dallas, Texas, $2.50. 

10. Where a magazine is wanted for children four 
to ten years old, we recommend Child Life, Chicago, 
monthly, $3. 

For the great body of our Progressive Farmer read- 
however, we do not belicve any better balanced 
ration of “mind food” for 1930 can be provided than 
in the eight publications we have singled out for special 
commendation earlier in this article. And to any Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader we shall be glad to give the 
benefit of a special clubbing offer on any one, two, 
three, or more of any publications we have named any- 
where in this article. See blank on page 2. 


Something to Read 


You May Use This Blank 


F YOU have already decided that you want any of 
the club offers listed on this page, you may just fill 
in the following blank and mail to us :— 


crs, 








baa ages So aaeteee : 


Dear Progressive Farmer: I enclose $.......... for which 
send me your paper one year and the other publications listed 
on the bottom of this sheet one year each. 


Signed 


Then just write names of publications you want be- 
low our “Thought for the Week” and mail to us with 
your check. 


AThought for the eek 


E CAME to determine that infinitely the most 

“4 «beautiful thing in life was a face lighting up with 
the pleasure of friendship—A. S. M. Hutchinson 

in If Winter Comes. 





* 
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A Four-ply Feed for the Dairy Cow 


ture of equal parts by weight 

of cornmeal, ground oats, 
wheat bran, and cottonseed meal 
for feeding dairy cows, an interested reader says: “J 
think this a fine mixture for light milkers, say four 
to six quarts at a meal (presum- 
ably 8 to 12 quarts a day), but 
when you feed, say 10 quarts at 
a meal (20 quarts a day), don’t 
you think that the cows getting 
nearly five quarts of cottonseed 
meal per day get entirely too 
much? I know we ruined two 
large milkers on this mixture. 
Would one part of peanut meal 
be a good substitute?” 


li WRITING about a mix- 





TAIT BUTLER 


A cow getting 8 to 12 quarts 
daily will get 8.4 to 12.6 pounds daily which is sufficient 
for a cow giving 25 to 50 pounds of milk. Eight 
pounds is eneugh concentrates for a cow giving 25 
pounds of rich milk, and 12 pounds of the mixture 
enough for a cow giving 45 to 50 pounds of milk hav- 
ing a rather low percentage of butter fat. 

If 20 quarts are fed per day (10-quarts at each of 
two meals), then we are feeding 21 pounds or enough 
concentrates for a cow giving 84 pounds of 3 per cent 
milk or enough for a cow giving 63 pounds of 4 to 5 
per cent milk. “4 

If 20 quarts of such a mixture is fed, then the cow 
gets 21 pounds, made up of 5% pounds of each feed. 

We think that a cow giving over 60 pounds of 4 or 5 
per cent milk or over 80 pounds of 3 per cent milk will 
consume 5% pounds of cottonseed meal without injury, 
but there are comparatively few cows 
giving much more than half this quan- 


Feeding Is a Paramount Problem on 


Dairy Farms Just Now 
By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


four feeds substitutes should be found if as good feed- 
ing value can be obtained for less money. Of course, 
the sorghum grains may be substituted for corn where 
a larger weight of sorghum grain can be produced per 
acre than of corn, for there is not over 5 to 10 per cent 
difference in their feeding value, pound for pound. 

As substitutes for oats and wheat bran we think. soy- 
bean seed and hay are worthy of some careful study. 


The following are the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds each of soybeans and cottonseed meal, and of 
cats, wheat bran, and soybean hay :— 

Carbo- 
Protein hydrates Fats 
(pounds) (pounds) (pounds) 
eg OP Teer re eer rae 33.2 24.7 16.1 


COLLOTIOOOU ICR) 5 ood ceveceecsie 33.4 24.3 7.9 
RENEE Sica Ssh dod bows lure edessneiees er 9.7 $2.1 3.8 
ORE AMM 5c Sea des cs 8h oue esses 12.5 41.6 3.0 
SOPMCONCERY  sicvwhlnsscqeniadessse 11.7 9.2 1.2 


It will be seen that soybean or other legume hay may 
be very readily and economically susbtituted for at 
least a part of the oats and wheat bran, for the cow 
has shown that she can produce as much milk on five 
pounds of soybean or other good legume hay as on four 
pounds of wheat bran, and it is well known that 2,500 
pounds of soybean hay can be produced for less than 
it costs to buy a ton of wheat bran. 


While cottonseed meal js 


our 
cheapest source of protein in 
concentrate, some complain be. 


cause of, its high price per ton 
A ton of soybean seed is about equal in feeding value 
to a ton of cottonseed meal, and since, as already stated 
two rich protein feeds are better than one, is it not 
worth while for the dairyman of the South to consider 
soybean seed as a source of protein to supplement cot- 
tonseed meal? There is another reason:.the quality or 
texture of Southern butter suffers from the hardening 
effects of too much cottonseed meal. Probably substi- 
tuting soybean meal for one-half the cottonseed meal 
would help remedy this difficulty. 

If cottonseed meal costs $45 per ton, and it is well 
worth it compared with the price of other feeds, then 
the problem for the Southern dairyman is, can he 
produce a ton of soybeans, or 33% bushels, and grind 
them, for $45? If he can, he will improve his ration 
by using both rather than either one alone. 

The Southern dairyman must give attention to the 
production of feeds that will be cheaper than he can 
buy from his competitors in the North. A cheaper 
carbohydrate than corn at the prices he now Pays is 
needed. He can get this corn cheaper by learning to 
grow corn more efficiently, but even if it costs him $1 
a bushel or $35.70 a ton to grow corn or sorghym 
grains, where can he buy a cheaper and better feed? 


SICKNESS IN SHEEP 


GREAT many farmers declare that a sick sheep 
A is a dead sheep, and by taking this attitude the 
loss from minor diseases that can be checked 

is often great. I prefer to say that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure in the 





tity of milk. If our correspondent fed 
such a large amount of this mixture to 
cows giving no more than three or four 





Examples of Good Dairy Type 


handling of sheep, and that a good 
sheepman never allows a sheep to get 
sick, with rare exceptions. With the 








gallons of milk, he was overfeeding, 
and it is as likely that the total quantity 
of feed was as much responsible for his 
trouble as the cottonseed meal. How- 
ever, he is right that when a cow is fed 
more than say, 15 pounds of this mix- 
ture, which she may require if she is 
producing 45 to 60 pounds of milk and 
is therefore paying for such high feed- 
ing, two rich protein feeds instead of 
one should be used in the mixture. But 
a cow giving three gallons of 4 to 5 per 
cent milk or four gallons of 3 per cent 
milk should not be given more than 8 
to 10 pounds of this mixture, and in 
such a case, there is no cheaper or bet- 
ter source of protein for such a mix- 
ture than cottonseed meal. 

Of course, in considering quantities 
of grain that should be fed, as above, 
it is assumed that the cows are getting 
an abundance of suitable roughage. 

This four-ply mixture is a popular 
one and for cows giving less than 35 
or 40 pounds of milk a day it is a most 
excellent feed, but the Southern dairy- 
man finds it expensive and he should 
try to find a good substitute for the 
higher priced of these feeds. 


When corn costs $1 a bushel and 5 
cents a bushel is added for grinding, 
cornmeal costs about $37.50 per ton or 
$1.87%4 per hundred pounds. 


When ear corn costs $1 per bushel 
of 70 pounds and 10 cents.a bushel is 
added for grinding, corn and cob meal 
costs about $31.50 per ton or $1.57% 
per hundred pounds. 


When oats cost 60 cents a bushel and 
5 cents a bushel is added for grinding, 
ground oats cost just a little over $40 
a ton or $2 a hundred pounds. At 50 
cents a bushel, the cost of ground oats 
is a little over $34 a ton. 


The feeding values -of ground oats 
and wheat bran are about equal and 
for cows giving 20 pounds of milk a 
day or less, probably only one instead 
of both should be used. If one is used, 
it should be the cheaper, which is usu- 
ally wheat bran. Especially if legume 
hay is used, we doubt the economy of 
using both ground oats and wheat bran - 
for cows giving less than 25 pounds of 
milk daily. 

Then, for the higher priced of these 


. 





Top—Johanna Pieterie Artis 
Iroquois Sally Winters, grand champion Ayrshire cow, 1929 National Dairy Show. 
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Creamelle, grand champion Holstein cow, and, bottom, 


exception of stomach worms in sheep 
and “grub in head,” the major portion 
of our trouble with sheep is due to im- 
proper. feeding, or a lack of feeding. 


— i> 


dies for cows sucking themselves, A 
simple remedy that I have tried 
with perfect success is to pull the 
tongue out and clinch a large pig ring 
on the underside of tongue about two 
inches from the end:—C. G. J., Virginia. 


[ fies | in your paper several reme- 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER | 
SAYS — | 


The Federal Farm Bead andi 
Middleman 


T THE mid-year meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce at Columbus, C. C. Teague 

of the Federal Farm Board met with a 
number of distributors of farm prod- 
ucts and answered a bom- 
bardment of questions from 
them, the tenor of which 
was: “What is the Farm 


Board going to do to us? 
Mr. Teague’s answer was, 
in effect: “That depends on yourselves. 
The Federal Farm Board has under- 
taken the task of simplifying the distri- 
bution of farm products, eliminating 
all unnecessary costs, and in particular 
cutting out those costs which are due 
to speculation. If this object is achieved 
it must necessarily mean more or Iess 
radical changes in the present system 
of distributicn. Everyone engaged if 
the business of distributing or process- 
ing farm products will have to prove 
his right to a continued existence. 
Many will be able to do this. Others 
will be able to so adjust their business 
that they will have a place in the new 
scheme of things. Others, and this ap- 
plies particularly to the speculative 
parasites, will have to be eliminated. 
If the Federal Farm Board succeeds 
at all, it will get the farmer a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar. Those 
distributors and speculators who_ have 
been taking toll of that dollar without 
giving value received are facing try- 
ing times. Those who have been doing 
a good job of processing and distribu- 
tion at a reasonable charge need not 
worry.—The Prairie Farmer. Chicago 
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Thoughts for Cotton Farmers 


No More Important Job Now Than This: 
Planning for Next Year 


By B. L. MOSS 


OW that the harvest is being com- 

pleted, the cotton farmer can find 
no better job than to take some time with 
paper and pencil and make a budget of 
next year’s probable 
expenditures, bal- 
ancing these against 
his cash on _ hand 
and probable income. 
As I give thought 
f to the cotton farm- 
er’s problems, it ap- 
pears to me _ that 
there is no more im- 
portant one than 
this — planning now 





MOSS 


B. L. 


for his next year’s operations, and mak- 


. 


m €Xpenditures and income will be, is of a 


ing careful estimates of income and out- 
go, so that in the end these may approxi- 


mately balance each other. 
x Ok 

All cash resources should be deposited 
with some good bank, and when this is 
done it will be a fine idea to establish re- 
lations with the cashier, talking over 
with him your financial situation and tell- 
ing him quite frankly and freely just 
what your condition is, your future plans, 
what you hope to do, and what assistance 
you may need, if any. Good bankers ap- 
preciate frankness and openness on the 
part of their customers. Lay all your 
cards on the table, and the chances are 
that if you later need help, and really 
deserve it, you will get it. 

* * * 

In making up your next year’s budget, 
make two columns, heading one Re- 
sources, the other Expenses, or Outgo. 
Your Resources column might be some- 
thing like this :— 


RESOURCES 
SH MM en renee wanGarcnaeeamaed $ 575 
GR Ae NE ME ook 5s oc e's W's Waecauee 350 
SO MO ec ais S Cne cles nana ¥e's oRRA NE 130 
Probable sales of wood ..........scceeees 75 
Nn Peek adedeneckkigaknaeeaed $1,130 


Then your Expenses or Outgo column 
might read something like this :— 


OUTGO 

Repairs to tenant houses ................ ¢ 75 
CIN BAM na ns. cea k dowenssslenaees 60 
AOE cs Senso porta en's areletg dicate 80 
Pertilizers to be bought .........0se.-ec- 500 
MEGA 40. DO DHOGMRE co cscccccccosvcdecevencs 100 
nD AN CIOS BA EEN, ions wcccne sdeysaaes s 300 
Implements needed ..........ceccecccescees 100 
(SIE ol aa SLRS aN Se Se acer 150 
Advances to two tenants .............+000 300 
Miscellaneous expenses ..........---.00+e0s 200 

Oe te ee re ee. eke $1,865 


In this particular instance, there is an 
excess of outgo over resources of $735, 
which will have to be borrowed, or the 
goods represented by this will have to be 
bought on credit, and at prices consider- 
ably higher than cash prices Here is 
one of the very best of reasons for es- 
tablishing good relations with your bank- 
er, for no farmer can live and pay high 
time prices plus high interest rates. 

. 2s 


At the same time you are making up 
your figures on resources and expenses, 
it will be well also to make a conserva- 
tive estimate of your next year’s income, 
so that you may have an idea as to just 
where you will be, financially speaking, 
12 months from now. Such an estimate 
ot income from a cotton farm might 
read like this :— 

PROBABLE INCOME, 1930 


0 bales cotton at $85 per bale ............ $2,550 
OG Giclee re os na ae 200 
atite demmeiea ooo ons. ice ckkceccn oat 300 

pT Wa Aye pT 7 ane $3,550 


Personally, I find that planning a bud- 
Bet as above indicated, making careful 
estimates of what next year’s probable 


Mt 


t 


very great deal of help to me. In fact, 
attempting to operate without such is 
much like working in the dark. 

x * * 

But bear in mind that if the bank is to 
lend you money next spring, it has the 
right to expect that you shall be one of 
its regular customers, a steady depositor, 
in other words. 

* * * 

One other thought I would leave with 
our cotton farmers just now: We must 
do something to raise our net income per 
farm worker. More and more forcibly is 
the fact coming home to me that the 
family that makes six, eight, or ten bales 
of cotton yearly is simply being left far 
behind in the race, with no possibility of 
enjoying anything more than the very, 
very barest necessities of life. In my 
cotton-farming operations, here on the 
naturally poor hill lands of the Central 
South, I have a definite goal of 20 bales 
per one-mule worker, 35 per two-mule 
man, and 50 bales per three-mule man. I 
am confident of reaching these goals, and 
in later articles to be prepared for Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers, I hope to out- 
line our plans for doing this. Right now 
my purpose is to call the attention of our 
cotton growers to this imperative need 
for increased yields and increased income 
per worker, so that during the winter 
months we may be making plans that 
will result in progress toward this goal. 





| SHEEP IN THE COASTAL | 
| PLAINS | 


\ a J 
AN INVESTMENT that returned 100 
per cent the first year—that’s what 
it looks like. It was just an even hun- 
dred dollars that the Edegcombe branch 
of the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion put out for 14 sheep in August, 
1928—a flock of 13 grade ewes and a 
registered ram. When they had been kept 
a year and sheared, the account against 
them (August, 1929) was $15 more. But 
the sheep had not been loafing; they had 
furnished wool that sold for $35 and 
lambs that seld for $76, besides 3 choice 
ewe lambs saved for breeding. One of 
the mother ewes had died, so that the 
flock in August, 1929, numbered 12 ewes, 
3 ewe lambs, and the ram. The invest- 
ment, therefore, counts up this way :— 


Initial cost 
Cost of maintenance (including feeds 





bought or furnished), labor, and 
GROMER a iics os coca sanaa a ccadeeae ares 15 
BN PS NE ree ee ery, Peer ree $115 
| RR ee ern ere $ 35 
Ce Oe <2. 05s aGcnate eeec@ene arma 76 
Total cash. received .....0secsee: $111 
Count 3 lambs worth $4 more than 
Owe 2het Was 1066S fess<iacesaccsses 4 
A Nr re a a te a $115 


So it looks like the sheep in their first 
year paid -back all they had cost. 

This was in the county of Edgecombe, 
N. C., where Zeno Moore is county 
agent at large. He is so fully convinced 
that sheep ought to have a place on well 
regulated coastal plain farms in this and 
other South Atlantic states that he is 
broadcasting in circular form this flock 
record at the Edgecombe Branch Sta- 
tion, expressing the hope that those who 
receive the circular may see fit to let the 
information “get out.” 

oh 
,sARM machinery which is cleaned, 
sheltered, and has all exposed metal 
parts oiled or greased during the off sea- 
son will be in much hetter shape for use 
next season and depreciation will be re- 
duced by 50 per cent. 


sha 
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More milk money 
10% 7 


MORE MILK 
Doubles profits 


In the average dairy 
net profits can actually 
be doubled by increas- 
ing the milk yield only 
10%. After the cost of 
“feed and keep” are 
met, every quart of milk 
is clear profit. A sensi- 
ble drive for more milk 
is worth your effort. 















































































from the same 
cows — with 


the same feed 












Here’s how to do it. The answer is é 
so sensible and so simple that you can iy 
apply it to your own dairy throughout ae 
the winter months and come out at 
the end of the barn-feeding season 
with a certain increase in the winter 
milk profits. 

Maybe you have been giving all 
your attention to the proper feeding 
of your cows—without thinking so 
much about what happens to the feed 
after it is consumed. Unless your 
high-priced winter feed is turned into 
the maximum flow of milk YOU 
LOSE. Your cows are nothing more 
than milk-making machines. For the 
winter grind of converting heavy, dry, 
hard-to-digest feeds into milk the 
digestion avd assimilation must be 
even more robust and active than in 
summer, when succulent pasturage 
and open-air life promote natural 
vigor. Extra measures are needed 
now. A regular conditioning program 
is essential if cow health and a profit- 
able milk yield are to be maintained. 


KOW-KARE builds up 
the milk-making organs 
This famous conditioner is a bal- 


KOW:- KARE 


The Concentrated Cow Conditioner 
7 - ~> 
FREE 32-PAGE COW BOOK 


A valuable treatise on the symptoms and the treat- 
ment of cow disorders. Written for the farmer by a 
veterinary authority, in practical terms. Full of use- 
ful dairy hints and information. Write today. 


anced blend of Iron, the great builder 
and blood purifier, and potent medic- 
inal herbs and roots. The action is to 
directly strengthen and regulate the 
digestion and assimilation—the two 
functions that MUST be vigorous if 
expensive feed:is to be converted into 
a profitable volume of milk, without 
disaster to cow health. 


For cows at calving—when real 
dangers lurk for the off-condition ani- 
mal—Kow-Kare conditioning before 
-and after freshening is a uniform prac- 
tice in thousands of the leading dairies, 
private and institutional. At a cost of 
a few cents per cow per month you can 
demonstrate these facts to yourself. 

Kow-Kare is sold by drug, feed, 
hardware and general stores, $1.25 and 
65¢ sizes (directions on each can). If 
your dealer is not supplied we will 
mail, postpaid. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Dept. 42 Lyndonville, Vt. 


















IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY THIS RAZOR 10 DAYS 

fends Sor nel meant te bey renee, send uo, $2.50--¥t you, desis WOE 0 ‘Sey tas sane. Vole te Oe 
is uy 7 

best razor we have produced in wR CF t+, decide for yourself. Order on coupon below, 

DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO., UNION CITY, GA. --------~- o°--enenee 

Send razer on censignment for seo trial. I will buy it or return it to you in 10 days 6 
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Trimming for Meat of Extra Quality 


Grady Sellards Tells How to Trim If You Want Best Results in Curing 


POOP Le LOOP COOL IODS 

A side of the pork carcass ready to be blocked and trimmed. After cleaning, the carc 

is split through the center of the backbone to f cooling, and after thorough cool 
blocking and i ing follow. 





th a lis sak 


the lower 
ham. 


trimmed, 


red tk 


when 


Abc > TI 6 a n 
) ] ioulder, sh: 
Right.—Separating the loin and bacon cuts. ° > side is split 
about one-third the distance from the top, th ttom two-thirds 
being trimmed and cured for bacon. 
Below rhe 
dered into lard. 


breakfast 
yin is separated 
The loin is 
used for 


from the fat back, which is ren- 
the hi st priced fresh cut, bei 


roasts and chops. 
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Above.—Remove the shoi 
this point—between the 
and fifth ribs. After ribs and 
neck bones have been removed, 
the upper third is cut off 


cut is made 


front of the 











, right.—The ham when trimmed, 


A square cut is prefe 
the top. 


Trim hams neatly, removing 


able to a long point act 
but little lean. 








Above.—The trimmed cuts: left, picnic ham (shoulder); center, top, fat back, middle, 
bottom, breakfast bacon; right, ham. 


vakfast bacon cut, trimmed and ready to be put into cpre, 
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Be eoember 23, 1929 
What Farmers Want to Know 
By: C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


OW can I get rid of green moss 

on the trunk and limbs of some 
old but valuable apple trees?” Scrape 
off the loose dead bark and spray with 
Bordeaux mixture 
made from 5 pounds 
each of copper sul- 
phate and stone lime 
in 50 gallons of 
water. 
Hay From Whole 


Peanuts Plants 


“T have some Span- 
ish peanuts that have 
C. L. NEWMAN not been picked 
from the_ vines. 
Please tell me if they are good feed for 
work stock.” Spanish peanut vines with 
the peanuts attached is a rich feed and 
comes near being a concentrate. I have 
fed mares, colts, and mules a full ration 
of whole peanut plants with excellent 
success, especially in the spring and with 
no other feed except pasturage at night. 
Sorghum and peanut hays mixed in equal 
parts have been satisfactory feed. We 
suggest that you substitute whole peanut 
plants for half the ration of corn and 
clover hay your stock is now getting. 


Meet Mr. Boat-tailed Grackle 


“Can you give me some information 
about a bird called boat-tailed grackle? 
Are they found in the coast counties of 
South Carolina?” This handsome black 
bird is sometimes known locally as the crow 
blackbird, jackdaw, or long-tailed black- 
bird, and is found from Virginia to Tex- 
as, but is not often found very far in- 
land. From tip of bill to tip of tail they 
measure 15 inches. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
755 will tell you a lot more about this 
bird and twenty more found in the cot- 
ton producing states of the South, in- 
cluding little Jenny Wren and old man 
Turkey Buzzard of doubtful reputation. 





Pasture Among Stumps 


“I am clearing a dense growth of pine 
in a moist creek bottom. Can I make a 
pasture there without pulling the stumps 
or waiting for them to rot?” You can, 
and a good one. Clean up all trash and 
get it off the land. This may be done in 
winter. It may be best to burn the brush 
and tops of the trees. In late February 
or early March sow on top of the ground 
10 pounds each of carpet grass and les- 
pedeza seed and three pounds each of 
white clover and Dallis grass. Keep the 
weeds and sprouts under control and let 
cattle have the run of the pasture from 
late April on. 


Permanent Coastal Pasture 


“What can I sow for permanent pas- 
ture on a gallberry and bamboo thicket 
that has been cleared, drained and plow- 
ed?” Since you live in the low, coastal 
plains region in Horry County, S. C., 
where carpet grass is the most dependa- 
ble grass pasture plant, you will find 8 
Pounds of carpet grass, 4 pounds of 
Herd’s grass, 3 pounds of Dallis grass, 
and 5 pounds of alsike clover a good mix- 
ture for one acre. Sow these seeds and 
lightly harrow or brush them in now; 
then in late February sow 10 pounds of 
common lespedeza seed without cover- 
ing. 

What's the Matter With My Lettuce? 


“T have a lot of lettuce plants 6 to 10 
inches across, but they do not appear to 
be trying to head. Can F do anything to 
make them head before. cold weather?” 
It is probable that your land is not fer- 
tile enough for making hard head lettuce, 
and that not enough organic matter and 
fertilizer was put in the soil, or it may 
be that dry weather checked the growth 
of the plants. Lettuce plants 6 to 10 
inches across now will not make good 
heads at this time of year if heads have 


_ No pean to form. We know of eet 


ees 


that will induce lettuce to head when it 
has reached heading size and age and is 
not heading. 


Wants to Know Ten Things 


EN questions are asked by one cor- 
respondent. Here they are with the 
answers :— 


1. “How old should peach seedlings be when 
budded? A few months. 

2. “Are pecans grafted-or budded?” Both; 
budding preferred. 

3. “Could I grow my own stocks for apple 
trees?” You could, but we suggest that you 
buy. 

4. “Will fig cuttings put out in the fall 
make better fruit than spring cuttings?” No. 

5. “When should wild walnuts be planted?” 
Plant the seed soon after it falls; transplant 
nae trees between November and March. 

. “Will okra and cotton cross?” We have 
Pt to get them to cross when both were 
grown in the same row. 

7. “Do you think I could make any money 
if I went into the nursery business?” Candid- 
ly, I do not. 

8. “Will broomcorn and sorghum cross?” 
Yes. 

9. “Can I sell quail that I raised?” Get a 
permit from the game warden of your state. 

10. “Is the Mexican quail better than our 
native kind?” Some give first choice to one 
and some to the other. My preference is with 
Bob White. 





| IMPROVE COTTON CROP | 
| WITH CO-OPERATIVE GINS | 


O-OPERATIVE cotton gins are con- 

sidered logical developments in the 
cotton marketing system, and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture con- 
siders it probable that the expansion of 
this activity may be expected. As recent 
examples of successful operation of co- 
Operative gins the bureau points out that 
several organizations in Northwest Tex- 
as have found codperative ginning ad- 
vantageous and economical. Experience 
has demonstrated that the volume of 
cotton delivered to the gin by growers is 
of importance in reducing costs to coop- 
erators. 





The gins are financed by the sale of 
membership certificates and by loans, and 
also by favorable credit arrangements 
with manufacturers of gin equipment. 
Reports to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics indicate that in many 
instances the savings from two or three 
years of operation have been sufficient 
to cover the cost of the plant. 


Another advantage of codperation in 
ginning is found in the improvement of 
seed stock which may be effected by an 
intelligent gin manager, who may assist 
in selection of seed varieties adapted to 
the soil and climate, and may be particu- 
larly helpful in maintaining pure varie- 
ties by encouraging breeding work and 
by avoidance of seed mixing at the gin. 
According to studies by cotton specialists 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
common practice in ginning is one of the 
worst influences in mixing cotton and 
causing the loss of selected strains. To 
preserve the purity of seed from superior 
cotton which follows mixed cotton in the 
gin, it is necessary to close the gin and 
clean it thoroughly before ginning the 
superior cotton. This the operator of a 
privately owned gin is often unwilling to 
do. Under intelligent codperative man- 
agement the manager has an incentive 
for such management. 













































































ven beginners 
bake good cakes with Snow King 


OU don’t have to be an ex- 
perienced cook to bake with 
Snow King Baking Powder. It 
makes baking so simple and easy 


that even beginners will 
find their cakes and biscuits 
light and fluffy. They’re al- 
ways that way when you 


extra leavening strength and its 
full action does not work until 
your baking is inside the oven. 

Try acan of Snow King today, 


It is always fresh, in its spe- 

cial glazed-seal package. 
Write for free recipe book, 

containing over 300 favorite 


use my baking powder. 

For over 50 years Snow 
King has been the favorite 
in Southern cooking. It has 


Southern recipes. 


» » » 
Mrs. Louise Lillard, Presi- 
dent, The Snow King Baking 
Powder Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SNOW KING wns 


























“SOUTH CAROLINA SOILS SOLVE 
NATION’S GOITER PROBLEM 


Seuth Carolina soils contain large quantities of iodine, and grow food 
products high in iodine content.. 
Iodine being the most powerful known preventive of Goiter, South 
Carolina grown food products are coming 





H into strong demand in sections of our coun- 
Typical Offer sete 2 mand . Baa Bo 
The farm described below can be try where soiter Is preva ent. An adver- 
purchased under sales contract for tising campaign has been inaugurated to 
10% cash and the remainder. on o Fi 
long-time easy terms: 126 acres | stimulate this demand. 







located on good public road, four 

mile from county seat, in good . - ° 
white community; six room dwell- A strong demand for South Carolina 
ing, located in oak grove; three eC. . 2 , ‘i * 7 / Saas . 
tonant houses; all. necessary out- farms will naturally follow. At present you 
<one Fag oe pg Mn gM can buy an “iodized” farm cheap. Write 
ne we ) ater; y strez ; - = . < f 
orchard and pecan trees. Land for more information and a copy of “Foods 
practically level; 75 acres in high a" ” 

state of cultivation that will make | and the Goiter Problem. 

anything that grows in this coun- 

try; 25 acres in pasture; 10 acres 

in woodland, Mail delivered at I 

gate: 100 yards from store; 200 FIRS CAROLINAS 


yardg from school; half mile from 

thuti. as healthy location a8 | JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 
will find in state. See crop on 
place this year. Price $5,000. 








Columbia, South Carolina 


Eat Carolina Naturally Iodized Food Products 
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C. W. Teague: Tar 


POPOL OL IL ODO DD LL ODL DOL OL DOLE PDL OLLI OD OLE DL OL ————— 
THE TEAGUE HOMESTEAD AS SEEN FROM THE 
EAST 


Dwelling built of concrete blocks made on the farm. 
and grail 
conveniences. 


Barn 


two 


equipped with storage room for hay 


silos, and modern labor-saving 





Note the piece of iron 
holes. Insert shows the 











































































all implements are under cover, but easi- 


The M aster 
<oor cation, while the 
eo 4 
' job of plowing. 


Farmer pr 











hired help, or his stock in getting it 


done.” 


V. The Teague Home and Farm 
Equipment 

HE Teague home is a two-story con- 

crete block building of 11 rooms, ex- 
pertly equipped with electricity, and with 
a hot and cold water system. A home 
plant furnishes the electricity and a gas- 
oline engine and compressed air furnish 
the water. This home is surrounded by 
a well kept lawn, which is in turn sur- 
rounded by a concrete wall built only up 
to yard level; concrete walks lead to, 
from, and around the house, smokehouse, 
and woodshed. Immediately back of this 
is his year-round home garden, where 
the writer found 21 kinds of vegetables 
growing. 

Within the house one finds a conven- 
iently appointed kitchen, including cook- 
ing range, cabinet, and sink. The living 
room is graced with a baby grand piano, 
gramophone, comfortable chairs, and 
other sujtable furnishings. The dining 
room is large, well lighted, and conven 
iently arranged for accommodation of 
the large family. The writer has been 
to Mr. Teague’s home Sunday afternoon 
on several occasions, and found the 
young folks of the community enjoying 
music from varidus instruments. 

The. outbuildings, comprising horse 
barn, cattle barn, hog shed, poultry 
houses, woodshed, blacksmith shop, dairy, 
two silos of 120-ton capacity each, mo- 
lasses making shed, platform scales with 
shed built over and enclosed to prevent 
injury from weather, and garage for his 
Cars are so arranged that the least possi- 
ble amount of time and energy is lost in 
using them. 

The implement shed is so arranged that 


MOLASSES MAKING FINISHED! 
nps up the 
boys are hurr ‘ 





cane mill for its long va- 
> tractor outfit to its next 





ying enuers”’ 


a, 
he gee is 
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“SHOOTING” THE LAST STUMP 
Ned and*>Wilbur getting rid of the last stump on the Teague farm, 
pipe that is driven in to make the dy) 
smoke of blast that “shot” the last stump. 
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“HERE ARE THE INVOICES, SON, FOR THE ORDERS TO BE SHIPPED” 


Wilbur Teague starting to market with a load of canned sunshine from the sorghum fields. 
raiding this truck for white lightnin’ would miss their aim, but they’d sure make a lovely find 


of long sSweetenin’, 


(Concluded from page 3) 


ly accessible when needed; and all are 
repaired before storing away. 

equipment consists of 
ix-cylinder sedan—the family car, 
bought for cash—one four-cylinder tour- 
ing car, which is used for all purposes: 
one large truck, one tractor, two tractor 





one s1x-< 


plows, a double-way twin disk harrow, - 


section harrows, cane mill, grist mill, ma- 
nure spreader, threshing machine, riding 
planters and riding cultivators, grain 
drill, corn harvester, and a sawmill. 

The light equipment on the Teague 
farm consists of complete sets of black- 


smith tools and carpenter tools and such: 


other implements as hoes, rakes, shovels, 
scoops, hay forks, manure forks, and the 
like. He does not believe in, or practice, 
handwork when tools and machinery can 
be used to better advantage. 

The present work stock 
two grade Clydesdale horses. He fattens 
and kills for market an average of 40 
head of hogs per year, and sells five or 
six cars of beef cattle, which he fattens 
from his molasses making, 
supplemented by cottonseed meal, bought 
in carload lots, and corn which he raises 
on his farm. He has five better-bred 
dairy cows for home use. 


consists of 


on bagasse 


VI. Outline of Cropping System 
Heo’ the 135 acres of tillable land 
now on Mr. Teague’s farm is work- 

1 


ed may be understood from the follow- 


ing outline of one actual ar- 


rangement :— 


season’s 


Improved pasture for work stock and 
Gates 2ORAONS nk 0x 5aks senses : 
Peas grazed, 
circumstances seemed to warrant...... 20 
Corn intersowed with soybeans at last 


working .......+-»--. 








luck last summer and only clear 
o*: wis Sos abs Be : J bis 


Acres 
Serghum (bagasse made into silage and 
fed to beef cattle) followed by rye and 
vetch for winter grazing and cover 
crops to be turned under in the spring 20 
Oats with grass and clover mixture seed- 
ed in the spring to be used for winter 


pasture or hay next spring .......... 20 
Wheat followed by cowpeas ............-- 6 
Early snapbeans followed by roasting 

WRG SOO GEE oaicue stdbndecsa dans seans 5 
Early roasting ears for market, followed 

by buckwheat ........%..- Sekt mead, eenes 5 
Late snapbeans Gaaen adhe ena Naedees 5 
URE, DN 5d ca cocwses venebucuasn asec 1 


It is easily seen from the above that 
two-thirds of Mr. Teague’s farm has a 
leguminous crop every year, and prac- 
tically one-third is rotated in pasture. 

The writer was present at his oat har- 
vest, and Mr. Teague, because his oat 
crop was so heavy, was heard to re- 
mark :— 

“It looks like a man is foolish to lime 
and manure his soil so that he gets a crop 
too heavy to handle without straining 
his machinery to the limit.” 


VII. Working With the Junior 
Partners 
“ A BOUT the boys—do you pay them, 
4 or how?” we asked him. 

“Well,” he said, “Rafe, the youngest, 
has a little bank account of $47. He took 
a calf or two for himself, and then was 
in partnership with me in beans, too, last 
year and put $550 in the bank. Wilbur, 
the second boy, while he and Elmon, the 
next one, were out of school last summer, 
worked along when they had nothing else 
to do and fixed them a bean patch. On 
this they netted $370 for themselves, and 
it’s in the bank. Woodrow claims he got 
his start off cattle and sheep. He had bad 


sii 





ed $50, 





“Rev: 


but he has a hundred or so in the bank 
from other years. The two girls have 
about 200 head of Rhode Island Red 
chickens, and each made $50 or $60 off 
them last year, and that’s in the bank. 
That’s about all, except that the boys 
and I are in partnership- with something 
every year, just on condition that they 
put their half of profits in the bank.” 

“Well, do you ever have any trouble, 
Mr. Teague, with the boys grumbling 
about farm work?” 

“No, the boss (his wife) and I were 
just talking it over a few days ago. It 
looks like our boys are just a little bit 
too contented. I mean by that, if they 
are particularly adapted for some calling 
other than farming. I’m afraid they will 
be inclined to stay at the easy job of farm- 
ing fora living and not go into their par- 
ticular calling. But you talk to the boys 
and get their view. They really can tell 
you more about it than I can.” 


The writer did talk to the boys, and 
gleaned the most inspiring true story 
from each of the five. To hear a 14- 
year-old boy use the expression “How I 
got my start was” and then light out and 
give you his experience, makes one tingle 
with pride in the rural youth of the land. 
The oldest boy, Ned, contemplates put- 
ting in a first-class dairy herd to supply 
butterfat to the local creamery. 


And so it goes right on. One might 
write for a much_longer time about the 
accomplishments of this master worker 
and his mate. But enough has been said 
to show that here is a Master Farmer 
and leader in all that the words imply— 
a@ man who has labored cheerfully, cor 
sistently, and wisely; who has been an 
asset to his community, his county, his 
state; a God-fearing, law-abiding citizen, 
in the highest sense. 
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1 Over Every Inch 
of Surface 


Water Searches for a Pinhole 


HETHER riding the waves or 

under the surface the submarine 
moves serenely on. Tons of water press 
against every foot of surface . . . even the 
slightest opening would soon render the 
ship useless. But there is no danger... 
her skilfully constructed steel hull pro- 
tects the ship and its contents. 


Ina burial vault, as in a submarine, there 
can be no compromise with perfection. 
Costliness and beauty mean nothing if 
water can enter at one single spot. 


The Clark Grave Vault — built with the 
care and the skill that go into a submarine 
—is the one final answer to those who buy 
a burial vault for protection from water. 
Like the submarine, the Clark is built of 
metal, the most impermeable of all ma- 
terials. Like the submarine, the Clark is 
built to withstand pressure — each Clark 
is tested under 5,000 pounds of water. 


All seams in the Clark are double welded. 
They are even stronger than the 12-gauge 
specially processed Armco Ingot Iron or 
Keystone Copper Steel itself. Each Clark 
Carries a 50-year guaranty. 





Solid copper, 10 gauge in thickness, is 
used in making the beautiful Clark de 
luxe model. It is guaranteed perpetually. 


Because of its beauty and dependable 
Protection the Clark Vault is selected 
by those who want to leave nothing un- 
done to express their love. It symbolizes 
imperishable memories. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray and White 
Lacquer Finish — Silver Tone and Copper 
Finish Cadmium Plated by Udylite 
Process—De Luxe, 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Me. 






























GRAVE VAU LT 


, *ade-ceneis is on every genuine Clark 
t identifies the vault . Unless 
vault is not 


Jane. 
| big green glass bottle.” 


| jars up in the attic,” 
| “but I don’t know how to turn them int’ 
| lamps.” 








ANY BOTTLES TODAY? | 





TOW that we have our Seetrie light 


1 plant installed I wish we had some 
inice looking electric lamps,” observed 
| Mrs. Wilson. 

“I saw a beauty in town,” remarked 


“The base was made of a great 


“We have some lovely old bottles and 
said Mrs. Wilson, 


“There’s a simple / little contraption 


Co, | called a ‘converter’ for just that pur- 
| pose,” 


Grandpa Wilson told them. 


An old glass 
bottle of suit- 
able size or 
shape or an 
attractive pot- 
tery jar is 
easily convert- 
ed into a 
handsome elec- 
tric lamp by 
means of a 
simple device 
that comes in 
several sizes 
to fit wide or 
narrow bases. 
Your old kerosene lamp can 
be used with electricity if 
you screw a top made es- 
pecially for the purpose into 
the socket. The old-fashion- 
ed pressed glass lamps are 
especially charming for bed- 
room use. 






THREAGEO TO 
‘SCREW INTO 
Se ANY Oh camp 


“There’s one size for wide mouthed jars 
and and another for those with 
narrow openings. Then there’s a style 
that screws right into the top of an old 
kerosene lamp and makes it into an up- 
to-date electric one.” 


bottles 


| The Progressive Farm Woman | 


MRS. W.N. HUTT, Editor 




















“Are these converters 
hard to put on?” 


expensive or 
asked Jane. 

“No, they cost very little and they are 
ready just to fasten on the base you de- 
cide to use. The cord, socket—every- 
thing is there. .Or one can buy the sep- 
arate parts at the ten cent store but that 
is more work If you and your mother 
will undertake to make some shades I'll 
promise to have three or four of the pret- 
tiest lamp bases ‘you ever saw ready for 
you in no time at all. I'll use the big bot- 
tle Jane speaks of for a living room read- 
ing lamp. That brown pottery jar will 
make a nice light to put on a small tabte 
beside an easy chair. Those little glass 
kerosene lamps can grace Jane’s new 
dressing table and that pair of brass can- 
dlesticks will look well on the hall table.” 

“Grandpa, you’re the smartest, nicest, 
dearest man in the whole world,” 
claimed Jane with a hug. 


cA* 





(and it helps increase their yield. 
|them free access to it. 
| Crystalin 50 Ib. blocks. 
| 35 and 70 lb. toweling bags. 


“It’s worth fixing up a few bottles and | 


jars into lamps if it makes you feel like | 
that,” her grandfather assured her smil- 
ingly as he returned the hug. 


Editor’s Note.—If any of our re meee can 


not buy the converters of which Grandpa 
Wilson speaks at their local stores, we 
shall be delighted to furnish the name and 


address of the makers. Address 
quiry to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman. 


your in- 
Progres- 
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E-775 
8230—Here is a frock that combines tailor- nants. The pattern comes in- sizes 
ed simplicity with feminine daintiness. 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years. Size 16 


Notice the scalloped finish, the~ dou- 
ble belt, and the flared skirt. ‘This 
is such an adaptable model that it 
would be equally charming in silk, 
cotton, or light weight wool material. 
It is designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with 1 yard of 
40-inch contrasting and 3% yards of 
ribbon. 


537—The popularity of jacket suits seems 
to be increasing. Here is a youthful 
one the miss will like. The cardigan 
jacket, the scarf collar on the blouse, 
and the pleated skirt are all favored 
by fashion. As three materials are 
combined, this model offers a fine 
epportunity for making over slightly 
used garments or for utilizing rem- 


sg ood 


requires 25% yards of 40-inch dark and 
2 yards of 40-inch figured material 
and 1% yards of 36-inch contrasting. 


8232—The cape collar, the higher waist line, 
the longer skirt are outstand- 
ing fashions of the Here 
they are combined in one clever frock 
of printed crepe. This style is espe- 
cially becoming to the tall slender 
type. The pattern comes in sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 4 
yards of 39-inch material. 

E-775—A semi-circular hooked rug is at- 
tractive at the foot of the staircase 
or in front of the hearth. The de- 

’ sign is 35 inches by 26 inches and is 
very effective made up in red and 
black. 
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Be sure all your 
salt is good salt 
by demanding 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
quality / 







HEN you buy salt, see that the 
Diamond Crystal name is on the 
package, barrel, or bag. It’s the 
only way to besure you're getting the pure, 
clean salt that’s all salt. There's a Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt for every salt purpose. 
1. For table use. Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Salt in the big, red, round package 
seasons food better because it’s flaked. 
2. For butter and cheese making, and 
pickling. Use Diamond Crystal Flake 
Salt. Mild and extremely pure. 
3. For datry cattle. Milkers need salt 
Give 
Use Diamond 
Or coarse salt in 
99% pure! 
4. For beef cattle. Diamond Crystal 
| Coarse Salt is just the salt for the fine 
| finish you need for top prices. 
| 5. For work horses and mules. They use 
‘up salt quickly when they're working. 
| Give them all they will take willingly. 
6. For sheep. Put out Diamond Crystal 
Coarse Salt for sheep to eat as they need 
it. Makes stronger animals, finer wool 
coats, and makes herds easier to handle. 
7. For curing and smoking meat. Use 
Diamond Crystal Salt for curing. Gives 
firm meat and good color—without 
spoilage. For smoking use Diamond 
Crystal Smoked Salt or Diamond Crystal 
\Complete Salt Cure. 
FREE BOOKLET! 
Send for our free booklet *‘How to Butcher 





| Hogs and Cure Pork’* based on U. S. Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture and agricultural college 
bulletins. You'll find ita real help in your own 
butchering and curing. Just fill out the coupon, 





‘DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


Fill in completely. Print name and address. 





The Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Dept. PF4, Se. Clair, Michigan 

Please send me free booklet, 
Hogs and Cure Pork.’’ 


“How to Butcher 


| 
| Name. 





Town. 
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Vovember 25.—The 

tom having the children wear 
washable dresses and suits to school the 
year round is a sensible one. It is smart, 
it is sanitary, it is 
economical, for chil- 


cus- 


na: Uy: 
of 


dren often outgrow 
clothes that are held 
over for another 
summer season. 
Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 26.—The children 
will enjoy cutting 


the pictures of tur- 
keys from magazines 
or paper napkins and 
mounting the m on little cards to use as 
decorations on the Thanksgiving dinner 
table. 


Wednesday, November 27.—A nut and 
raisin stuffing for the Thanksgtving tur- 
key is wonderfully good. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Raisin-nut Stuffing.—Mix 2 cups stale bread 
crumbs, % cup melted butter, % cup seeded 


The Housewife’s Calendar ier | 


raisins, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon pepper, 
%, teaspoon sage, % cup English walnut meats. 
Raisins should be cut in pieces and nut meats 
broken in pieces. Stuff into turkey before 
roasting. 
Thursday, 
ing Day.—* 
his work; 
edness. 


November 28—Thanksgiv- 
Blessed is he who has found 
let him ask for no other bless- 
He has a work, a life-purpose, 
he has found it and will follow it.”— 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Friday, November 29.—In addressing a 
person who is “hard of hearing” enunci- 
ate definitely rather than loudly. Shout- 
ing only makes it harder for the deaf per- 
son to understand you. 

Saturday, Novembcr, 30.—Use liberal 
quantities of soap or soap powder in 
washing dishes in order to kill any harm- 
ful germs that may be present. Rinse 
with very hot water. 

Sunday, December 1.—Bring up the 
subject of a community Christmas tree 
when you see your neighbors today. It 
is none too soon to make plans. 


Recipes for the Feast 


Baked Ham.—Select a 9- or 10-pound ham 
and scrub it thoroughly. If salty, soak it 
overnight. 


For cooking, to each pound of ham allow 
at least 1 quart of boiling water, or enough 
to cover. Place the ham in the hot water. 
To a 9- or 10-pound ham add 1 carrot sliced, 
2 stalks of celery, 1 teaspoon celery salt, 3 
sprigs parsley, 1 onion sliced, 2 or 3 bay leaves, 
and % cup strong vinegar. Cover and simmer 
for 4 or 5 hours, counting the time from the 
beginning of the simmering period. Twenty- 
five minutes to the pound will be about the 
right time. 


Test by using a skewer or a fork with long 
tines, and turn the ham so it will cook evenly 
on both sides. Add more hot water as the 
ham liquor evaporates. The ham should be 
covered with water during the entire cooking 
period. After the ham is tender, let it stand 
overnight in the liquor, or, if it is to be served 
hot, remove the skin at once, wait until the 
surface of the ham is cool, then cover with 
the following mixture: 3 cups brown sugar, 
3 cups fine, soft bread crumbs, ™% teaspoon 
mustard, cider or vinegar to moisten. Mix 
the ingredients and spread over the upper 
side of the ham until entirely covered. Press 
long-stemmed whole cloves into the coated 
fat at intervals. These help to hold on the 
paste and also’ season the meat. Place the 
ham in a hot oven to form a crust quickly, 
then reduce the temperature and baste fre- 
quently with a mixture of ham liquor and 
cider or vinegar until the ham is evenly 
browned. 

Holiday Chicken.—A plump fowl, 


weighing 4 
to 6 pounds, 4 or 5 medium sized potatoes, 1 


cup raisins without seeds, 3 cups canned to- 
maatoes, 2 tablespoons chopped onion, 2 ta- 
blespoons parsley, flour, butter, salt, and 
pepper. 


Simmer the chicken in a small quantity of 
salted water until tender. Remove from the 
broth, Set aside for stuffing. To the chicken 


broth add the canned tomatoes and the finely 


chopped mild onion. Let 
down, In 


this sauce cook 
the meantime prepare the stuff- 
ing by cooking and mashing the potatoes and 
adding to them the raisins and enough milk 
to make the mixture the stiffness of ordinary 


mashed potatoes. Stuff this, while still hot, 


into the body cavity and neck of the chicken.’ 


Crowd in all the stuffing possible. 
little melted butter over the chicken. Put it 
in the oven to brown. Thicken the tomato 
sauce to the consistency of a gravy and add 
2 or 3 tablespoons of finely chopped parsley 
and green pepper, if desired. When the 
chicken and the surface of the potato stuff- 
ing have become delicately browned, place 
on a large hot platter. Pour part of the 
sauce around the chicken and serve at once. 

Roast Turkey.—Draw and singe the turkey. 
Remove the oil sac and all pinfeathers. Cleanse 
thoroughly and .wipe dry. Rub the ésurface 
over with butter and a little salt. Stuff with 
a dressing made as follows: 6 cups finely 
broken stale bread, 2 teaspoons salt, % tea- 
spoon pepper, %4 teaspoon thyme, % teaspoon 
ground sage, 1 teaspoon baking powder, % 
pound butter or an equal quantity of turkey 
fat, '2 onion grated (or more if desired), 4 
stalks of chopped celery, % cup boiling water. 


Pour a 


Scissors may be used to cut up the stale 


bread. Cook the celery and onion in the 
butter five minutes. Mix with the bread, 
baking powder, seasonings, and hot water. 
Fill the cavity of the turkey. If a mojyst 


and fluffy rather than a dry dressing is pre- 
ferred, use more water. If there is a surplus, 
it may be cooked in a separate dish, basted 
with the drippings from the pan, and served 
with the dinner. 

The turkey 
if a double 


is y 


may be started in a hot 
roasting pan is used. 
yung and tender it will be done in 1% 
houra, during the latter part of which the 
temperature may be slightly reduced. A large, 
heavy, or old bird will require considerably 
baking. Keep the bottom of the roast- 
ing pan well covered with water during roast- 
so that the meat will not dry out. 


oven 
If the turkey 


longer 


ing 


Young B olks’ Problems 


EAR Boys and Girls :- 


Your letters are coming every day. 
Each one makes me feel that I have made 
a new friend. I hope that you will all 
remember that you can write as often eas 
you wish, [ shall always be glad to an- 
swer your questions on dress, etiquette, 
or personal problems. Just address me 
care of the Woman's Department, The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman. 
CATHERINE LEE. 
ee * 
Dear Catherine Lee: 

I have been offered 
where I have no 
young people 
country girl, 


a position in a city 
friends. How can I meet 
when I get there? I am a 
24 years old. D. M., Florida. 

‘ You will probably make some friends 
in the office, school, or shop where you 
are going to work, D. Then ask your 





pastor to give you a letter to a minister 
of your denomination. He will be glad 
to help you to join in the social activities 
sponsored by the church. If you become 
a member of the Y. W. C. A. you will 
have lots of fun with the other girls, and 
through them 


you will probably meet 
some boys too. Enter into the church and 
Y activities with real enthusiasm. Be 


friendly yourself and you'll have no trou- 
ble making friends, D. Write again and 
let us know how you enjoy the city. 
eee 
Dear Catherine Lee: 
A friend is coming to visit me. Would it 
be disex arteous to tell her how long to stay? 
E. H., Alabama. 
No, it ‘would be very sensible. In- 
definite visits are seldom wise. 
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—Courtes 


Modern conveniences are an added reason for thankfulness in the opinion of 


this wise home maker. 
make 


She finds that her electric range and other Tabor-savers 
it an easy task to prepare the holiday feast. 


The Thanksgiving Menu 


HE thought that Thanksgiving is an 

opportunity for a family feast, at 
which the home maker can exhibit her 
culinary powers to advantagé, sometimes 
leads to lack of balance in the menu. An- 
other point it is well to keep in mind is 
whether each dish chosen is easy to pre- 
pare under holiday conditions. Consider 
the necessity for the home maker’s see- 
ing that the house and table arrangements 
are at their best, the interruptions caused 
by arriving guests, the fact that the tur- 
key or roast will probably fill the oven 


and necessitate cooking everything else 
on the top of the stove. 
It may be advisable to prepare parts 


of the meal the day before, and to choose 
between a course or dish that must be 
served hot and something in its place that 
will not occupy stove space. For exam- 
ple, if you want an appetizer course why 
not have fruit cup, rather than hot soup? 
The table is always attractive with the 
colorful glasses or dishes of cut-up fruit 
in place when the meal is announced. 
Celery, radishes, olives, and pickles are 
accessories that add color and flavor to 
the dinner. All of them may be arrang- 
ed on serving plates hours before the 
meal, and kept cold. 

The Thanksgiving dinner will be en- 
joyed better by everyone if the home 
maker and those who help her are not all 
tired out with the effort of cooking it. 
Your dinner menu may be built around 
the royal bird—a turkey of medium size, 
not too large to be tender, not too light 
to be well padded on the thighs and 
breast. The turkey can be cleaned and 
prepared for stuffing the day before and 
the bread crumbs and some of the other 
ingredients for the stuffing made ready. 
The stuffing should be freshly mixed and 
hot, however, when it is put into the tur- 
key just before roasting. If a chicken 
or ham is,chosen for the main dish, eith- 


er of these can be prepared the day before. 


Pattern Department, The. Progressive Farn 


To keep a good balance in your menu 
have only one starchy vegetable—sweet 
or white potatoes, rice, macaroni, of 
whatever it may be. As contrast you will 
need at least one succulen. green vege- 
table, such as string beans, spinach, Brus- 
sels sprouts, or delicate green quick- 
cooked cabbage. A salad can well take 
the place of a third vegetable and let it 
be something fresh and green. Lettuce, 
green pepper, cress, and grated carrots {s 
a good combination, or if you can get 
them, tomato and cucumber with lettuce, 
or tomato aspic on a crisp lettuce leaf. 
indicates pumpkin pie for 
That is one of the courses that 
An at- 


Tradition 
dessert. 
can be prepared the day before. 
tractive dessert can be made by 
the pumpkin filling into tart shells rath- 
er than one big pie. And if a little whip- 
ped cream is obtainable for the top, with 
a spoonful of quince jelly in the middle, 
the tarts will look very festive. 

Here’s a complete menu as suggested 


by the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture:— 

Fruit cup ; 
Celery Olives Salted nuts 


Turkey with chestnut stuffing 

(or holiday chicken or baked ham) 

Potatoes or rice String 
Spinach 
(or some other green succulent vegetable) 
A light salad 

Pumpkin tarts with whipped cream 

Coffee Mints 


=~ 


beans 





| PATTERNS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 





Two pat: 


Our new fall and winter fashion magazine 
is now available. You will find it a great help 
in planning clothes for yourself and the chil- 
dren and in planning and making Christmas 
gifts. Send 15 cents for your copy, ad: iressing 


putting , 
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Ten Questions and Answers About the 
Higher Patriotism. 


q 24, 1929—Jonah 1:1-3; 
sson for November ; 
= 3:1-5; 4:5-11.) 

I 
When did the incident related in this lesson 
eceur? 
In the reign of Jeroboam II, 832 to 792 B. C. 

II 
Who was Jonah and what was he command- 
ed to do? 
jonah, the prophet, was the son of Amittai. 
He was born in the northern kingdom near 
Nazareth in a place called Gath-hepher. He 
was a contemporary of Amos and Hosea. 
God commanded him to go to Nineveh and 
reform the people. 

Ill 
How did he respond to the summons? 
Jonah distrusted his power to do as he 
was commanded, so he went to Joppa and took 
aship to Tarshish, seeking to escape from 
the notice of God. 

IV 
What followed his boarding ship? 
Soon after the ship sailed, so violent a 
storm overtook it that the sailors lightened 
the ship by flinging everything overboard 
that could be cast away. 

Vv 
How was the storm accepted by the sailors? 
Next the sailors prayed to their heathen 
gods without success. Then they found Jonah 
peacefully sleeping and awakened him, urg- 
ing him to pray to his god. 

VI 
What followed Jonah’s awakening? 
Jonah prayed and the storm continued. The 
sailors cast lots to see who was responsible 
for this dilemma. The lot fell to Jonah. 
Satisfied that this was God’s punishment, he 
urged the sailors to cast him overboard. 


Vil 
How did the sailors treat Jonah? 
Reluctantly the sailors did as they were 
bid. They were unwilling to murder a man 
to save themselves, and this was equivalent 
to murder. But Jonah insisted; and with 
his going, the storm ceased. 

Vill 


What was the manner in which Jonah was 
saved from the sea? 

Jonah was swallowed by a gigantic sea 
monster. For three days, he remained in 
the belly of the animal; and then he found 
himself cast up on the shores of Palestine. 

. Ix 

What did Jonah do following his rescue? 
Again Jonah was commanded to go to 
Nineveh. This time he did so; and prophesied 
that the city would be overthrown within 40 
days. 

x 


How did the people of Nineveh receive his 
message 7? 

In sackcloth and ashes, the people repented. 
So thorough was their repentance that God 
Withdrew the threatened doom. 





| ! 

| THANKSGIVING SONG 
HANKSGIVING for the ranks of corn 
That tossed their tassels to the morn, 
And for the grain, a golden sea, 

That surged where the wide prairies be 

Which of their riches now are shorn. 


an 








Thanksgiving for the light that fills 
At dawn the hollows of the hills, 
And for the darkness, purple deep, 
That beckons to the House of Sleep 
Where dreams abide that banish ills. 


Thanksgiving for all song—the words 
That ripple from the throats of birds; 
or stream-notes and the melody 

Of that great organ-voice, the sea, 
And for the lowing of sleek herds. 


qeanksgiving for the dear delight 
f flowers, a guerdon to the sight, 
€ wandering wildings and the blooms 


“Of ordered gardens whose perfumes 


Like atta: drift along the night. 


Thanks giy ing for 
© happiness, 


the doors that ope 

for faith to grope 

Along the path of Life that leads 

h a strange maze of tangled deeds 
gateway 


Throug 
To the last where is—Hope! 
—Clinton Scollard. 
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NEW PERFECTION 














Veretettteeeee 


OOKING THREE MEALS A DAY, seven days a 
week, isn’t easy at best. But if you are using 
an old-fashioned stove, you are working 
much harder than is necessary, For this 
beautiful new oil range, with its 27 time and 
labor saving features, will help you to get 
through more quickly and more easily. 
Notice the new design of this stove: com- 
pact .. carefully built to save you steps. . to 
speed up cooking. Look at the new burner 
arrangement which enables you to cook more 
dishes at a time . . . and the all-grate top 
which gives you room to keep them warm. 


Beautiful Finish 
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Note the new burner 


arrangement 


FFFA 
LEER 


Examine the smooth porce- 
lain enamel finish. It looks 
like china, cleans like china.. 
and wears like iron. 

If you do much baking you 
will be particularly interested 
in the oven. 









It is built-in, enamel lined, air-insulated. 
Has an accurate heat indicator... five rack 
positions ... counter-balanced drop door. 
It bakes with “live heat,” which means 
speedier cooking and better flavored foods, 


Swift, Clean Heat 


Five Superfex burners, one a ‘‘Big Giant,” 
furnish heat as swift and clean as gas. Auto- 
matic wick stops give perfect flame control. 

This beautiful range comes in all white 
or with a trim of gay color ... with long 
Perfection or short Puritan chimneys. A 
similar model burns gasoline. 


Other New Models 


Other new Perfections without built-in 
ovens can also be had in the three different 
styles, Prices, $18 to $164. Your dealer will 
doubtless offer you easy terms. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Burning Rauges 


Ours 
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“Your father 
was a 
glutton for 


: grain—until 
he tasted 
Kv KX RAT-NIP” 


ATS can’t resist Rat-Nip. They prefer it. 

That’s why it gets all the rats. They eat 
it and rush for water — out of the building — 
to die. Equally fatal to mice and roaches. 
Money back guarantee. If your dealer hasn’t 
it, send 35c for full-size tube. Liquid Veneer 
Corporation, 744 Liquid Veneer Bidg., Buffa- 
1 ° 


AAT-AVP 


THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 

Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS ano TAXIDERMISTS 
SEND FOR CATAL 


The Crosby Frisian “sg y oe 
594 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 





















Oo) WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET 
Showing the complete line of stoves 
| and heaters which carry out the 
Glascock policy of giving the utmost 
in beauty, usefulness, economy 
and satisfaction for your mon- 
ey. A stove for every purpose. 
Write for the booklet today! 
NOW! 

Glascock Stove & Mfg. Co., 

Greensboro, N. C. 











FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 











Ww ’s H Cc | EES 

Tie Pregeenive Pauer............ $1.25 
TE AY Re ee eee 

The Progressive Farmer.............. $1.25 








Christian Herald—Woman’s World 
The Progressive Farmer.............. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

















OIL EMULSION 


(U. S. Dept. Agr. Formulae) 
Recommended by Experiment Stations and Entomol- 
ogists everywhere for Dermant Spraying on Fruit, 
Shade Trees and Shrubbery, Hardie Sprayers and 
other Orchard Supplies. Write for free circulars and 
prices. 

J. A. McCARTY SEED Co., 


Evansville, Indiana 


i a 


ppd be celery ae je STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
costs pete $2.50. not. costs . Fine Horehide 
STERLING CO. NR-14 ALTIMORE, MD. 














30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simey s wonderful! The limit 


tds eh 
AGENUINEB AVIS PH! 
OGRAPH on 30 pte Free 


Trial, and on terms as low 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 
‘ee: 


WHAT CLUB “WORK MEANS 


C—Character W—Work Habits 
L—Loyalty O—Originality 
U—Understanding R—Resourcefulness 
B—Business Methods K—Kindness 

1R Boys and Girls :— 


—The 4-H Owl of Wisconsin. 
Dé 
Another publication calls me Uncle 
P 


S. I suppose then that all my nieces 
and nephews are young “postscripts.” 
. . . Lone Scout 
William Wood- 
ward of South 
Carolina writes 
that he has been 
asked to give a 
talk on Lone 
Scouting in his 
school. That’s 
fine, William, 
and an_ excel- 
lent way to 

Radios are 

*; they take you nearly all 
With ours we have gone 
N. C., and 








promote 
“magic 


scouting. 
carpets’ 
over the world. 
*possum hunting in Raleigh, 
hay riding on the Trinity River near Dal- 


las, Texas, we saw the University of 
Georgia football team defeat Yale at 
Athens, Ga., and we celebrated with 


Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford the 
Golden Anniversary of Light away up in 
Dearborn, Mich. Believe it or not, 
a troop of Boy Scouts in El Paso, Texas, 
last summer purchased a truck from the 
sale of worms for fishing. And an 11- 
year-old 4-H club girl earned her trip to 
club camp by digging worms at 5 cents 
per dozen for a neighbor’s sick ducks. 
Now who is there says he has no chance 
to earn any money? Buford Lee 
Cryan, a North Alabama boy, writing of 
the law which in some Southern States 
permits the shooting of doves in Septem- 
ber, says: “I am strictly opposed to this 
needless slaughter of our birds.” Boys and 
girls, all of you can do a wonderful lot 
of good by helping to protect from de- 
struction of every kind all the native birds 
in your community. Be sure to call 
to the attention of your parents the spec- 
ial clubbing offers on page 5 whereby so 
many fine magazines for boys and girls 
can be regular visitors in your home. 
WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


1 Ask You.—How do you like entertainment 


like this for your spare minutes? By leaving 
blank one letter of each word of a good 
sentence we have “-he radi- -s - fin- thin-.” 


That’s easy to ‘solve, isn’t it: “The radio is 
a fine thing’? 


Here’s another type obtained by recombin- 


Willie Willis fays 





By R. QUILLEN 


1929, by 


(Copyright, Publishers Syndicate) 





“I would of obered Skinny the bigges 
apple, but I was scared he didn’t know it 
was bad manners to take it 

“I don’t have to quit playin’ yet, but 
the preacher's visitin’ us an’ this is my 
best chance to tell Mamma about bustin’ 
the Jones’ window.” 





ing the letters‘in a sentence and changing the 
punctuation: “Real lye? Very Dan ’e should 
beat Fore St.” Or you may read it, ‘Really, 
every Dane should be at forest.” Try mak- 
ing a few such sentences to puzzle your 
friends. 

The Prize Contest.—Lone Scout Jack Car- 
ter, Axton, Virginia, won the book offered 
to the boy or girl who sent in the first cor- 
rect interpretation of the poem, “The Farmer.” 


Many were almost correct but lacked com- 
plete punctuation or spelled ‘“‘eke’’ “eek.” 
Sincerely yours, 





THE CLIMAX OF AN EXCITING “’POS- 
SUM” HUNT 


“Not being able to wait for the opening of 
the ’possum season the hunt has already be- 
gun to rage on the farm,” explains Sara E. 


Gorham, Edgecombe County, N. C., in send- 
ing Uncle P. F. the picture. Is this "possum 
to be “done up” with potatoes and gravy, 
Sara? 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE. | 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS | 











THE FOOTBALL CAPTAIN 
awon THE GAME= A 

HE HEARD THE 
BLERCHERS CHEER= 
BUT HE HAD To STAY 
BEHIND AND TRY E 
A+ FIND HIS MISSING 
—_—— 





























SENT IN BY 
W.ODELL PALMER?! 
UPSHOR | 
COUNTY~TEXAS | 
OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 
“Come into my parlor,” said the spider to the 
fly. 
“T fear ’tis your dining room,” was the quick 
reply. 


—Sent in by Larry Henderson, 
Greenville County, S. C. 


The cutworm eats the farmer's corn, 
The moth bug eats his honey; 
The bedbug lives right in his home, 
And the humbug gets his money. 
—Sent in by Howard B. Benson, 
Carroll County, Miss. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Virgie Franklin, Wake County, N. C. 
Ernest Watkins, Fluvanna County, Va. 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REV.S-W HOLLAND DD 


Winning One’s Honor 
T A banquet of Master Farmers jy 
Indiana recently, I heard a farmer 
utter a sentiment that ought to be broad- 
cast throughout the earth. 

When this gentle. 
man was handed his 
medal, he said, “Iam 
glad to receive this 
recognition, but no 
man can honor an- 
other. A _ man has 
to win and live his 
own honor. Others 
can recognize his 
worth, but honor has 
to be lived through 
trials and temptations.” 


JOHN W. 


HOLLAND 


I have been thinking about that farm- 
er's words ever since. Pope wrote, 
“Honor and fame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 

Most of the estimates we pass upon 
our fellow men are based upon such sur- 
face considerations as—how much does 
he have? What does he know? Who 
were his parents? What do people think 
of him? 

We should look deeper for real excel- 
lence. A man may drive a very lar:: 
motor, and be himself driven by a small 
motive. A white skin may cover a very 
black heart. The all-round man has first 
of all to be square. 

There was once a crowd in Jerusalem 
that wagged heads at a Man dying upon 
a Cross, but clapped its hands at worldly 
successes that were won, often at the ex- 
pense of personal honor. 

“Man looketh upon the outward ap- 
pearance, but the Lord looketh upon the 
heart,” is the word written in the Bible. 

1979 ; 

To receive some recognition from our 
fellow men is a pleasant and _ necessary 
thing; but to be worthy of it, even though 
it does not come—that is the first law of 
greatness. 

Someone has said, ‘‘Whoever needs a 
monument that men may remember him, 
needs not to be remembered.” The wise 
Cato when asked why his bust was not in 
the Pantheon, said, “It is better for me if 
someone ask why Cato’s bust is not 
there.” 

I am sure that it is what we are only 
in our deep hearts that counts. To have 
fought a temptation, to have been true to 
an ideal, to have held on rather than to 
have given up, to have looked to Heaven 
when the earth and skies were dark, and 
then to keep going on, and on, and on— 
that is the supreme honor. That is enough 
honor for any of us. 

Popular idols are crowned one day and 
criticised the next. They live an ur 
happy existence, for popular favor is 4 
changeable as a March day. 

He who can go on his way, by the light 
and mercy of God, and know that the 
record of his life cannot humiliate him, 
he is the kingly man. He wears an i 
visible crown. 


JavoriteFible Verses 


(As Reported by Our Readers 
SALMS 136:1—O give thanks unto 


the Lord, for he is good; 
endureth forever. (An Old T 
favorite in our recent questionn 

Romans 8:38-39—For I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor things present, nf 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, 0 


estamem 


ure.) 


any other creature, shall be able to se? 
arate us from the love of God, which 8 
“ ‘ ro. Tea 
in Christ Jesus, our Lord. (4A New /¢8 


tament favorite in our recent question 


naire.) 
yy 
4 





: 4 
for his mercy 
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Listen, Please, 


A Message to Cotton Farmers 
to the “Cotton Member” of 


the Federal Farm Board 


ARL WILLLIAMS, the cotton mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board, has 
been speaking recently in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, 
and he speaks plainly and_ forcefully— 
solid facts—well worth thinking about. 


Here are some of the big things he has 
heen telling our cotton growers in these 
addresses :— 


The Federal Farm Board is an indus- 
try Board. It was formed to serve agri- 
J culture. Except this 
one, no law was ever 
passed definitely in- 
structing a govern- 
ment to use. the 
money of all the 
people to help one 
industry only. It was 
done in this case be- 
cause the people of 
America believe that 
farmers should have 
an equal chance with 
city people for prosperity, and that it is 
the duty of the Government to give all 
of its people that equal chance. 

The Federal Farm Board is directed 
to help farmers, no matter where they 
live in the nation nor what crops they 
grow. 

It is plain that this help cannot be all 
of one kind for all farmers. The apple 
grower in Oregon and the rice grower 
in Arkansas do not have the same prob- 
lem. The problems of wheat are differ- 
ent from those of cotton. 


19% 


CARL WILLIAMS 


Cotton is perhaps the hardest of all. 
This crop is grown in many countries. 
More than half of America’s production 
must be exported and comes, directly or 
indirectly, according to quality and price, 
into competition with all of the other 
producing countries where labor is cheap 
and plentiful, and where the standard of 
living among farmers is much lower than 
it is anywhere in the United States. 


Even the problems of cotton growers 
are not all alike. The Cotton Belt ex- 
tends from North Carolina to California. 
Cotton is grown under as many different 
conditions as there are climates, soils, 
kinds of people, and methods of farm- 
ing. 

Conditions are different in the western 
belt from those in the eastern, and the 
westerner has the better of it. 

Between the years 1920 and 1926, the 
acreage of cotton in the United States in- 
creased from 30,000,000 to 47,000,000. 
This increase was mainly in Oklahoma 
and Texas. These two states today have 
half of the acreage planted to cotton in 
the South. Forty years ago they had none. 

"ee 


The farmers planted cotton in the west- 
etn belt because on level prairies, with 
large teams and tools, on fertile soils, 
and under climatic conditions which re- 
duce the work of cotton culture and pro- 
duce a high grade and high quality prod- 
uct, they can grow cotton for less and 
sell it for more than their brothers in 
the Southeast. 

In the southeastern belt the average 
Cereage of cotton per farm family is 
about 20. In the western belt it is about 
50. Instances are common in the west- 
érn belt whereby with the use of modern 
Machinery, one man unaided by hired or 
family labor tends 100 acres of cotton 
up to picking time. This means greater 
Production per man at a cheaper cost 
Per pound. These cheaper western costs 
lave lowered the average production cost 
in the United States. Tt is a matter of 
féecord that the average cost per pound 
in the Southeast where small farms are 
the rule is 5 cents more than the aver- 
age for the United States. Perhaps it is 
even 10 cents more than the cost to the 
best farmers in the western belt except in 
years like the present when drouth in the 
Western belt reduced the yield per acre. 

Farmers plant of the various crops 
Suitable to the climate, their equipment, 
and their knowledge, according to rela- 
tive profit. If cotton brings a fair price 
fo the Southeast, at the same time it 
‘Tings a huge profit to the Southwest. 


re ms sis ti aaa 





What then in the 


Southwest ? 


happens to 


114 
But there are still more complications 
so far as the Southeast is concerned. 
Most cotton farmers everywhere borrow 
money on which to make the crop. In 
the Southeast, much of that money is 
borrowed from credit merchants. The 
average credit merchant interest rate in 
South Carolina, for example, is 31 per 
cent. Here is a production cost. Can it 
be reduced? So far as the pocketbook 
is concerned, there is no difference be- 
tween a profit gained by cutting the cost 
of production, and the profit gained by 
selling at a higher rate. 
119 
Cotton sells on grade and staple. The 
shortest length of fiber brings the least 
money, other things being equal. The av- 
erage in the United States of cotton of 7% 
inch staple or less is 56 per cent of the 
total production. In South Carolina the 


acreage 


percentage is 62, in Georgia 72, and in 
Alabama 93. What can be done to raise 
the quality of the southeastern cotton 
and thereby raise the price? 

194%9 


Again what can be done to increase 
the percentage of their own home living 
which is produced by farmers as com- 
pared to that which they buy in paper 
sacks and tin cans at the store? What 
can be done: by way of growing crops 
other than cotton, particularly those that 
are consumed in the South? 

19°79 


The Federal Farm Board wants to sce 
the farmers of the South combined in 
strong, efficient, well-managed codpera- 
tives, not in one state only, but in all 
states. Organizations may be as local as 
the farmers want them in all matters of 
membership and other local dealings, but 
all organizations will combine to sell the 
cotton in such way that all the cotton of 
all the members will be fed out to the 
world in a single stream under central 


control. When that happens the seller 
will be bigger than the buyer and the 


cotton will be put where it is needed, 
when it is needed, and in only the quanti- 
ties which people will buy at a fair price. 

There will be an adjustment of that 
price between buyer and seller, of course. 
The world will not take all that farmers 
may grow at the farmers’ own price. 
People must have food, but if the price 
of clothing is too high they will wear 
less or wear it longer. 

A good start has been made by cotton 
farmers in organizing for their market- 
ing. There is a cotton codperative today 
in every cotton state. Most of them are 
too small and do not control enough of 
the cotton. Most of them are selling in 
competition with one another, instead of 
all together. For various reasons, only a 
small part of the farmers have been will- 
ing to cooperate in this way. The time 
has now come when they should all come 
in, and the Federal Farm Board is ready 


to help. 
194 


The Board proposes to help the asso- 
ciations to serve their members better. 
It will help with money, as well as with 
influence, advice, and supervision. The 
cooperative which borrows money from 
the board will naturally expect the Board 
to follow its money, even to the extent of 
seeing that the business methods of the 
cooperative are sound and that neither 
extravagance, inefficiency, nor waste is 
allowed to creep in. No codperative mar- 
keting association can demand the loy- 
alty of farmers unless it can do the job 
of selling the cotton better and more 
profitably than the private dealer does it. 

The aim of the Board with respect to 
codperative marketing associations is that 
through them the cotton growers of the 
South can get for themselves a@ larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar than they 
now get and that for the efficient farmers 
there shall be a fair profit in farming. 
That aim cannot be reached by the Board 
without the aid of the farmers _them- 
selves. The two must combine for the 
benefit of agriculture. 


bate, Pe 
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Cuts Hauling Costs in Half- 
Every Farmer Should Own One 


The Hackney Four Wheel Trailer is the modern 
to capacity 
wherever you 

With the Hackney Trailer you can make 


much at half the cost. Load it 
automobile or truck and go 

you are pulling an extra load. 
two trips where you made only one 





For 75 years the Hackney Wagon 
Company has been making the fa- 


mous Hackney Wagon. When you 
buy one you get a wagon of the 
very finest materials and workman- 
ship. More than 100,000 in use to- 
day. Write for free booklet. 


way to haul twice as 
and couple it onto your 
please. You can hardly tell 


before. The result is a savings of 
time, money and labor. 


The same applies to the two-wheel 
Hackney Trailer that carries easily 
a capacity of 1,000 pounds or more. 

1] trailers mounted with Ford 
Standard Demountable Rims. Very 
moderately priced. See Hackney 
Wagons and Trailers at your near- 
est dealer—or sign coupon below and 
receive free booklets. 


HACKNEY WAGON 


COMPANY 
WILSON, N. C. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 





Hackney Wagon Co., 


Wilson, N. C. 
Gentlemen: Please 
detail: 
(Check which 


desired) 








send me your free booklets which describe in 


O HACKNEY WAGONS. 
(J) HACKNEY TRAILERS, 




















Half Seed Half Lint 
Brand of the genuine 
Summerour’s Half and Half 
Cotton Seed bred in Georgia 








PE iad. balowh:avknwadles dee pare He andgees eeNene ene ienebauw es senaencenees occcces 

SID ea has ie le ed anak Side REA ae ea eeReawebnns weON Ceceeenwe 

Please print name plainly PF-3 
SUMMEROURS NOW is the time to place your order for | 


SUMMEROUR’S 


HALF AND HALF 


COTTON SEED 


produce “The most wonderful cotton 
the world has ever known” 
Write for booklet and price list to 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


Successors to H. H. Summerour, the 
originator of Half and Half ee) Box 19 Norcross, Georgia 















a polished Georgia Marble Monu- 
ment and a steady income to one 
person in a community who will 
send us names of nearby families 
needing marble monuments at world’s 
lowest prices. No selling required. 
Write for details. WILBURN MARBLE CO., 
812 Norris Bidg., Dept. F-7, Atlanta, Ga. 





DVERTISING PAYS 


when it reaches those who are in- 
terested in the products for sale. 
This is especially true for the advertisers in 
The Progressive Farmer who are reaching 


hundreds of thousands of farmers in the 
South, They find a ready market for their 
products. You, too, will find the pages of 


The Progressive Farmer an unsurpassed ad- 


vertising medium. 














SAWMILLS 


large capacity, 
cut accurately and are easily operated. 


Farquhar Sawmills have 
They are equipped with the new auto- 
matic Geared Set Works, Chain Oiling or 
Ball Bearings. Bulletin 629 illustrates and 
describes the mills with Chain Oiling Bear- 
ings and Bulletin 629-A fully describes the 
Roller Bearing Mills. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 


Box 419 YORK, PA. 


STEAM POWER 


Farquhar Engines are simple, strong and 
powerful. They deliver abundant, depend- 
able and snappy power. Easy steamers. 
Sizes 10 H. P. up. May be detached or 
mounted on Locomotive, Cornish (‘‘Slab 
Burner’) Deep Fire Box or Oil Burning 
Boilers. 

We also build Dairy, Vertical, Return Tub- 
ular and Marine Boilers. 60 Gasoline 
Motors mounted on strong trucks. Ask 
for descriptive Bulletin and new rock bot- 
tom prices. 


| <a 
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HE recent visit of Carl Williams and 

J. C. Stone, members of the Federal 
Farm Board, has helped greatly to bring 
cotton growers into the South Carolina 
Cotton Growers’ Codperative 
Association. Deliveries have 
been pouring in from every 
section of the state and many 
new members are being taken 
in daily. Association officials 
say that these new members 
consist partly of f 








tormer 

members under the old con- 
many others who have never 
Another result of the visit 


and 
been members. 
of these Federal Farm Board members is 
the taking of steps to reorganize the to- 
bacco cooperatives. 


tract, 


Rotation Pays 20 Per Cent.—Rota- 
tion on the Fletcher farm in Marlboro 
County has paid a 20 per cent dividend in 
the short period of two years since it was 
begun. Dr. T. S. Buie, chief agronomist, 
reports that one series of-plots planted to 
cotton continuously yielded 1,400 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre in 1928, while an- 
other series in a two-year rotation of cot- 
ton, corn, and soybeans produced 1,685 
pounds of cotton—a gain of 285 pounds, 
or 20 per cent in favor of the rotation 

Ill 

Spot News From Farm Agents.— 
Short, pointed, and meaty, these items 
come fresh from the men who are mak- 
ing news as well as reporting it :— 


Berkeley.—Two more cars of hogs shipped 
in October makes 19 cars from this county 
this fall—J. H. Harvey. 

Greenwood.—Four-H club boys won first 


and second places in open class in the five- 
stalk cotton exhibit, and third and fourth in 
the 10-ear corn exhibit at our county fair.— 
E. L. Rogers. 

Aiken.—With 100 to 150 bushels of No. 1 


sweet potatoes per acre in our contest we see 


the sweet potato as a tuture money .crop.— 
Cc. L. Gowan. 

Spartanburg.—Our 16 club calves at the 
state fair took seven prizes in the calf club 


classes and third in the open classes.—H. M. 
Bonnett. 

Sumter.—Our 13 corn contest men won sev- 
en of the 10 prizes at the Pee Dee fair, with 
187 samples competing.—J. M. Eleazer. 

Clarendon.—A ton-litter, which weighed 2,454 
pounds at 180 days, brought S. A. Strange 
$245.40, the cost of the gain per pound being 
6.3 cents.—F. M. Rast. 

Williamsburg.—G. M. Beasley will produce 
on 64 average of 1,000 pounds of 
peanuts per which cost $22 per acre for 
every expense picking.—L. S. Carter. 

Orangeburg.—Hogging down corn paid P. M. 


acres an 
acre, 
except 





Calvitt $2.40 per bushel for corn on a field 
estimated to produce 30 bushels per acre. 
Nine pigs were grazed on the field for 45 
days, with a fish meal supplement—R. F. Kolb. 


VIRGINIA HORTICULTURISTS | 
TO MEET, DECEMBER 3-5 | 
FUE leading | barGieaideiccione of 


eight 
states are on the program for the joint 
meeting of the Virginia State 





Horticul- 
tural Society and the American Pomolog- 
ical. Society -to> be 
held in Roanoke De- 
cember 3-5, The con- 
vention opens at ten 
o'clock a. m., De- 
cember ‘3 with the 
report of Thomas B. 
Byrd of Winches- 
ter, president of the 
association, after 
which reports from the various officers 
will be made and committees appointed. 
Tuesday night Governor Harry Flood 
Byrd, one of Virginia’s largest growers 
of apples, will speak on “Our Apple In- 
dustry” and an address will be made b 
former Governor John J. Cornwall, o 
West Virginia. 

The other two days of the convention 
will be featured by talks by some of the 
leading horticulturists of the country. 
Speakers for the dast day include Profes- 
sor H. H. Hurt, of the Staunton field 
laboratory, Henry M. Taylor, Federal- 
State agricultural statistician, Dr. John 
Magness, in charge of horticulture at 
Washington State College, and Professor 
Freeman Mason, of the Pennsylvania 
State College of Agriculture. Copies of 
the program of the joint meeting may be 
had by addressing the secretary, W. S. 
Campfield, Staunton, Virginia. 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
FIFTEEN THINGS TO DO NOW 


1. Gather up and burn the diseased 
plants amd weeds in and about the 
garden. 

2. Start a compost heap. 

3. Plant lettuce seed in coldframe for 
early spring heads. 

4. Set cabbage and strawberry plants. 

5S. Make a late sowing of mustard. 

6. Set asparagus and rhubarb roots. 

7. Give winter spray of oil emulsion 
to fruit trees. 

8. Start the pruning work now soon. 

9. Make and plant some grape cut- 
tings from the pruned off vines. 

10. Fertilize strawberry plants if none 
has been applied this fall. 

11. Dig and hill the surplus turnips 
and rutabagas. 

12. Watch sweet potato curing house 
and hold temperature right around 55 
degrees. 

13. Order nursery catalogs now and 
purchase fruit trees needed. 

14. Buy well grown one-year-old fruit 
trees instead of the older ones. 


15. If asparagus seed have ripened 
and fallen to the ground before the 
_old plants were cut, rake up and de- 
stroy, or they will become pestiferous 
weeds next year. 
L. A. NIVEN. 


——E————————— /j 




















COME TO RALEIGH, | 
| JANUARY 7-9 | 





pbs Progressive Farmer reader 
who is interested in adding animal 
production to plant production and can 
possibly come to Raleigh January 7, 8, 9, 
should make his plans to be here. On those 
dates the Southern Livestock Association 
will hold its seventeenth annual meeting 
here, bringing some of the South’s fore- 
most livestock leaders as speakers; and 
the North Carolina State Dairymen’s As- 
sociation will also hold its annual meet- 
ing. 

Watch for further details in later is- 
sues but please make a note now of the 
dates and remember you are cordially in- 
vited to attend if possible. 





PLANS OF THE NEW “PEANUT) 
_ GROWERS’ CORPORATION” | 


“W)LEASE tell us something about the 

plans and policies of the new peanut 
association has taken the place of the old 
organization.” 


In answer to the above question, we 
give the following information as fur- 
nished us by Mr. W. S. Hines, of “The 
Peanut Growers’ Corporation” of Suf- 
folk, Va. Mr. Hines writes us :— 


“Our plans for the coming season are 
to operate as a-storage and commission 
warehouse. We have secured a new char- 
ter, which enables us to solicit business 
from any shipper of peanuts, either to be 
sold on arrival, or stored for customer’s 
account. We have abandoned the pool- 
ing plan of handling peanuts, and each 
shipper’s peanuts will be sold on their 
own merits, and will be sold subject to 
confirmation of sale by shippers; thus 
each skipper retains control of his own 


peanuts. We will make loans to our 
shippers based on what the banks will 
loan us on warehouse receipts, which 


runs about 60 per cent of market price, 
or we will issue shipper a negotiable 
warehouse receipt which he can use to 
borrow money from his own sources. 

“Our charges will be the same as other 
warehouses; namely, 5 cents per bag for 
the first month storage, and 4 cents per 
bag for each month thereafter, and 2% 
per cent commission for selling. Goods sold 
on arrival will carry no charges other 
than 2% per cent commission on amount 
of sales. All peanuts stored in our 
warehouse will be insured for full mar- 
ket ‘value without additional cost to the 
shipper. 


“This new organization will be owned 
and operated by the old Peanut Grow- 
ers’ Association, and we retain our co- 
Operative features in view of the fact 
that any profits made in the business 


. 
4 ‘ 


eventually go back to our customers. We 
issue stock to each customer at the end of 
each year for his share of profits in pro- 
portion to his patronage, if any profits 
are made. After a sufficient amount. of 
cash surplus has been accumulated to do 
business with, we will redeem the oldest 
outstanding stock from year to year. In 
this manner we keep a cooperative or- 
ganization in the peanut business, and we 
will be in position to ask for our share 
of any assistance that may be obtained 
from time to time from the Federal 
Farm Board. At the same time no one 
will be -penalized by patronizing us as 
he pays us only the same charges he 
would have to_pay any cther warehouse 
and commission man. 


“The board of directors feel that at 
present this is the only way to keep the 
organization together, as our experience 
in the past has been that the farmers de- 
liver peanuts to us freely when the mar- 
ket is extremely low, but when the mar- 
ket is high they turn their backs on us 
and we do not get enough peanuts under 
the pooling plan to operate with any de- 
gree of economy, thus working a hard- 
ship on the few loyal members that stick 
through thick and thin.” 


+ 


| SMITHFIELD, N. C., TOBACCO | 
| PRICE. REPORT | 





FYHE following table compares prices 

paid at Smithfield for grades of which 
sufficient volume was handled by the Fed- 
eral-State Grading Service to afford reli- 
able averages :— 


AVERAGE PRICES PAID PER 100 POUNDS 
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Key to Grades.—The following table gives 
the meaning of the various grade markings:— 


First letter Middle figure 
means group or means quality Final letter 
kind tebaces of tobaceo means color as 
as follows:— as follews:— follows :— 
A—Wrappers 1—First L—Lemon 
B—Leaf 2—Second F—Orange 
C—Cutters 8—Third D—-Dark Orange 
X—Lugs 4—Fourth or Mahogany 
N—Nondescript 5—Fufth M—Mixed, other 
or damaged 6—Sixth than green 
tobacco 7—Seventh mixed 


G—Green 


REPORT PROG- | 
RESS | 


HE receivers of the Tobacco Grow- 

ers’ Cooperative Association report 
that they have paid off all the secured in- 
debtedness and have about nine million 
pounds of tobacco on hand from which 
to settle miscellaneous claims and final 
costs of the receivership, leaving around 
five hundred thousand dollars for dis- 
tribution to the members. 





' RECEIVERS 


} 
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ORTH Carolina farmers in October 
this year sold 138,606,781 pounds of 
tobacco, against 142,564,950 pounds last 
year. The average price was 19.91 against 
20.45 cents last year. 
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The Progressive Forme 


HE North Carolina Jersey Cattle Club 

held one of its most successful sales 
and meetings at Statesville on November 
7-8, when some 20 cows and 18 bulls were 
sold at public aye. 
tion. The females 
brought an average 
of $181 a head, one 
cow selling for $325 


Rapid-fire News 
Flashes. — Henry 
Cabaniss, of Cleye- 
land County reports 
that a Negro labor. 
er on his farm, James Williams 
picked 500 pounds of cotton in 9 hours 
and 20 minutes. A. F. Coleman, of 
Henderson County, reports a net cash 
profit of $48.17 from % of an acre 
planted to beans this season. The crop 
was sold to the local cannery for 3 cents 
a pound. Prizes of $15 and $10 each 
will be given by. the newly organized 
Robeson County Club to the school boy 
or girl of the county who writes the best 
essay on a program for balanced farming 
for the county in 1930. Governor O, 
Max Gardner spoke at Belhaven Wed- 
nesday, November 20, when details of or- 
ganizing the Tidewater Livestock Asso- 
ciation were completed. . [ wenty- 
three herds of dairy cattle in North Caro- 
lina have been placed on the honor roll of 
the National Dairy Association for hav- 
ing produced over 300 pounds of butter- 
fat for every cow in the herd. 


Iii 
From County Agents.— Here’s the 


boiled down farm news from all about 
the state :— 





Burke.—John Refour, of Valdese, 
40,179 eggs from a flock averaging 
during the year ending October 31. 
sold for $1,305.29. The feed cost w 
leaving a labor income of $889.79. 

Haywood.—Three hundred and thirty per- 
sons attended the 10 tobacco grading meetings 
recently held. Four cream stations have been 
established. 

McDowell.—Continuous rains have caused a 
reduction in acreage sowed to wheat but there 
is an increase in acreage to rye. 

Polk.—So far, 40 farmers have stored 1,60 
bushels of sweet potatoes in the local curing 
house. 

Carteret.—The Carteret Mutual Exchange 
received its charter this week. The exchange 
will endeavor to market the present soybean 
crop as its first job. 


secured 
188 hens 
The eggs 
1s $415.90, 


Craven.—Sixty-two cars of hogs totaling 3,819 
head have been sold for a total of $72,025.2 
this year. 

Rowan.—A small tract of 1% acres of bottom 
land belonging to Lee Ketner is being made to 








produce two good crops each year. A barley 
crop averaging over 50 bushels an acre is 
followed in the spring with a roasting eat 
crop which, this year, returned $115, leaving 
sufficient corn and roughage to pay for the 


fertilizer and labor. 


Davidson.—Four hundred and thirty boys and 


girls attended the 11 4-H club meetings held 
this week. 

Cleveland.—Forty-one farmers out of the 8 
that started in the five-acre* cotton contests 
are carrying them through. One man will pro 


duce 11 500-pound bales on his five acres. 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“I can pray for my enemies all right 
if I don’t call ’em by name, but if I get 


to namin’ ’em I have to say ‘amen’ quick , 


before I say too much.” 

“I never knowed a girl that liked t 
flirt with other women's husbands that 
ever got one of her own.” 


gi 





by name, . 
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TRAPPERS 


Get Ready 


for Biggest Fur Year 


Steel Traps of all kinds, Snares, Rifles, 
Revolvers, Shot Guns, Ammunition, Baits, 
Smokers; everything you need is supplied 
by Taylor— Headquarters for Trappers’ 
Equipment—at the lowest prices being 
quoted for first class merchandise. Send 
today for your copy of Big Free Catalog. 


Fill Out Coupon 
Enclose Ten Cents 
To Pay Postage 
3 Wwe if you are going to 
—_4 <i trap this winter we 
want you to see this trap before you 
purchase your equipment. It’s a great 


trap for the smaller fur bearing animals. 
ee a 


alee el ee i Ee ee 
F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
Headquarters for Trapping Equipment 
285 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Send me FREE The Big Taylor BOOK of TRAPS 
and if | enclose ten cents, to pay for packing and post- 
age, you are also to send me FREE one No, | size 
Trap. The TRAP IS FREE. 


Name 












, — 











Town 
CIN cccsteinticcie 

















Meat 
Curing 


Quicker, Easier, 
Safer, with this 
Smoke Salt 


ORTON’Ss Figaro Smoke 
Salt isan improved 
meat-curing Salt. Does the 
e~ wholejob at one time. 
Smokes as it cures—an easier, quicker, safer way. 
Use just like ordinary salt. Ask your dealer for 
Morton's Smoke Salt. If he cannot supply you, 
send direct to us. $1.00 per ten-lb. can, prepaid. 
$1.25 in Far West. - 
FRE E—this illustrated book 
onmeat-curing. Write forittoday 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Dept. 30 Chicago, IIL. 


Hee 


Given introduce 
America’s Greatest 


























mazing Offer— 2 Lamps 

a the nee of One ! Valuable 

Diamond Umily Lamp Prey FREE to 
ickly introduce test r 

on, the new Diamond Art Lamp with 


Beautiful Burnished Ivory Shade 


Handsome Antique Bronze Base 
harming hand colored rose design on 
- ees ivory shade. Rich antique 
® bronze base. Brilliant, soft, white 
light, restful toeyes. 20 times brighter 
than wick lamps at half the cost. 
Burns 96% air—4% gasoline or kero- 

sene (coal-oil). Easy to operate. No 
chimneys to clean. No smoke. No soot. 
No odor. Low,priced 
Guaranteed. | wae rs! ote 
WRITE QUICK | MAKE 816 Money 
| Try 30 days at our J with each sale earns 
|risk. Send at once J Quick profits for you 
for special introduc- ote pion. $s ae 
tory ‘*2-for-1’? Offer Pra Free’ he! 
and no risk trialPx, experience not 
opportunity, No risk. No obliga- |; 
tion. Write today—at once. 

THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
33 Lamp Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
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Free Outfit Offer. 














CELEBRATE “XMAS” 
of FIREWORKS Only $ 


Safe and Sane 
within the Law 













BOYS AND GIRLS! 
This outfit is prepared es- 
pecially to enable you to cele- 
brate areal Christmas. This 
wonderful assortment (worth 
$3.00 at any retail store) gives a 
day's fun for the whole family. 
Consists of 6 Packs Chinese Fire- 
crackers, 3 Boxes Flash Salutes (5 in 
Sbox), 6 Eight-Ball Roman Candles, 6 Boxes Spark- 
Bn ox), 2 Colored Star Mines, 36 Penny 
lakes in the Grass, 1 Large Dragon's Nest, 2 Cans 
orored Fire, 3 Assorted Color Fire Torches, 24 Grass- 
Tes. 24 Serpents or Nigger Chasers, 12 Colored 
nkiers and Punk for lighting. All complete in a 
Reat wood box. You can’t beat it for variety, quantity 
Quality and price. Order now—don't wait. Fireworks 
€annot be mailed. Name your express office. We ship 
oe day. Our booklet of celebration goods free. 
nd for it also. Remittance must accompany order. 
192 ZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
Apple Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gad 


WHEN— 
YOU order from advertisements in The Pro- 


Sressive Farmer you can depend on getting 
Square 











WE’VE NOTICED THIS 


A watched pot may never boil, but a watch- 


ed taxi meter goes right on with its work.— 


Life. 
A DEFINITION 
“Why is a girl’s lover called her suitor?” 
asks L. C. 


Because he does or he doesn’t—Tit-Bits 


(London), 


GRANDMA UP-TO-DATE 


Thelma , seventy-seven, was struck by 
an automobile when she roller-skated into the 
street in front of her home.—Cincinnati paper. 

YES? 
‘Tis now the festive fisherman 

Upon the brooklet hies; 


He’s sure to bring a big string home, 
If not of fish—of lies. 
—The Fish and Oyster Reporter. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY TRIUMPHANT 


One argument in favor of bridge is that it 
has done away with the necessity for an 
attic to store junk in. We give it all away 
now as prizes.—Boston Transcript. 


TAKING HIS MEDICINE 
Magistrate—“And you were having words 
with your wife?” : 

Defendant—‘“‘Not with ’er, your honor, from 
‘er.’—Answers (London). 


FINDING FAULT 
so long dressing 


Mr.—“If you hadn't been 
we wouldn’t have missed the train.’ 
Mrs.—‘‘And if you hadn’t hurried me so we 
wouldn’t have had to wait so long’ for the 


USED GOOD BAIT 


paper)—‘‘It says here that 
a girl, single-handed, landed a fish at a 
Long Island resort weighing 145 pounds.” 
Hubby—‘What’s his name?’’—Missouri Game 
and Fish News. 


Wife (reading 


OR TRADE FOR A SECOND HAND CAR 


A farmer once asked the editor of a country 
paper for advice as follows :— 

“T have a horse that at times appears nor- 
mal, but at other times is lame to an alarm- 
ing degree. What shall I do?” 

The reply came: “The next time that your 
horse appears normal, sell him.” 


HIGH HAT 





Uncle Mose, in spite of his illiteracy, had 
built up quite a competency from his white- | 
washing and calcimining trade. | 

During the course of some business with a | 
notary, the latter produced a document say- 
ing, “‘Please sign this here.” 

“Look heah, suh,” Uncle Mose said with | 
offended dignity, ‘‘I doesn’t ever sign my name, | 
suh. I’s a business man, suh, wid no time 
fer sich trifles. I always dictates my name, | 


suh!’’—College Humor. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
By J. P. ALLEY —(opstight, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 


ieee 








Hit® FUNNY How come 
DE LAwp CALLS so 
MENNY MENS To po 


SUMPN ‘SIDES PLOWIN’ 
EN HOEIN’/! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Kun'l Bob ‘low dat lawyuh ain’ know 
much bout he biz'ness—he jes’ practice 


| Fastest, 





law by ear!! 
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Worthy of 






de luxe model 


$3.75 


de luxe model 


$3.75 


The trademark, Westclox, known the world over, can 


your Irust 





‘Ben Hur 
$2.50 


always be accepted as evidence of built-in quality and 


assurance that you will get long and satisfactory 


service out of any Westclox you may select. And 


selection covers a wide range of choice... Big Ben and 


other handsomely designed alarms...in lustrous nickel 


finish or beautiful colors, priced the same as nickel; 


plain dials or luminous dials that tell time in the dark; 
accurate and attractive Pocket Watches; and sturdy, 
dependable auto clocks. Westclox prices, ranging 
from $1.50 to $5.00, place timekeeping of proven 
dependability within the reach of everyone. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois 


Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont., Canada 


Westclox 


Pro POCKET WATCHES po AUTO CLOCKS WwW) 


ALARMS 


Gw 





Quickly attached on dash 
or above windshield. 
Fits any car. 

















Made § 
ERcC1);, 


CULES 





cheapest, easiest way toclearland 


Hercules New Tractor-Drive Do 
Stump Puller fits all Tractors 10% wa 
easily as plow—no belts, sprockets Easy Terms 


or drive chains. Complete outfit 
light and compact. 

One man operates both puller 
and tractor from seat. Stumps 
come out in a jiffy. No driving 
over pull rope. New MULTI- 


Easy Terms on 
Monthly Pay- 
ments. 3 Year 
Guarantee on all 
Castings. Also 


POWER Automatic Clutch— 

works automatically on both for- pel and Horse 
ward and reverse action—cuts ower Stump 
costs on clearing, and doubles prof- Pullers—the fast- 


its in doing same work for others. est for 30 Years. 


Write Let us show you the money-sav- 
ing,money-making facts. Writeto- 
day for Big FREE Book and full particulars. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
2513 29th Street - Centerville, Iowa 












New Sani 
zather Beds, 


Write at once for Free B' Bargain 
ok on new, sanitary Pee eae Pil- 


lows, Feather d Bedding. Our special low pric: 
i birt delivered 


Ligh quality wilt rise you. All goods . 
= To 10 Saye’ rial, Satisfaction guaranteed. . Write 
ow is the time to buy, get free catalog and sample Today 


of feathers. 
AMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW 60. 
Dept. N-6i Nashville, Tenn. 


mere TREES 


$7.50 per 100 & up, 
Small or large lote, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nots. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrabs. Catalog in colors FREE 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22, CLEVELAND. TENN. 








Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for their 
seedgy plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
tising in these columns. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds 





Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting; 
Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents 


Wanted, Catalog. 


KASKASKIA, M152, HERRICK, ILL. 








Progressive Farmer 


} Ads are RELIABLE } 


: WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
¢  tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
» dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in ®@ Progressive Farmer,’’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fradu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
» between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally > 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 





























Pee 

Oe PO tan sonemg Fahey Ten ite Nee 

Erieneen ices tee 

Salers ere ME 
SENDNG dresses Our finest 


END NO MONEY, faz popes 


aera 


693 Broadway, Dept.T-679,N.Y.C. 


Railroad Special! 





¢ ACCURACY guaranteed by 
100 year old Million Dollat 
Factory. Solid gold effect 


Case guarantee years, 
Richly engraved. omot iv 
crown, time-keeper dial, rallr 
back. Why pay $20 or $30 foe 
your went watch? Order Cd 
uring Barfaio an 
Sale. Only + $3.77 postage 
Send NO Money. Send postal 
and pey when your watch arrives, 
REE TRIAL. Wear 10 days at our 
expense. Money back if not delighted, 


Mail This Coupon 





BRADLEY H-78 -Newton, Mass. 
Send Watch, Koife end Chain. @ Misk Nothinge 
DEIN, cccndanedtaacenencpevécs osoccsedipasdaanavssbed coeceseeee 
Address......... peceenus asodvientinn on 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It 
will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. State plainly what editions you wish to use. 

Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. 

Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 
inch in table below. 

Count as one word each initial, 





















































































Note rates per 


abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 








dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

Edition— Circulation— {States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Carolinas-Virginia . 150,000 N. C., 8 and Wises.» 10¢ a word $9.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 ny: Middle and. E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
— Alabama 100,000 Ala., and Fia....... 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
ND sv co owes 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. ¢c a word 7.50 per inch 
All five editions. 550,000 Whale Gewth .....scccces 30c a word 80.80 per inch 














Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
COLOR: 


Cabbage—Collards—Onions 





Farms For Sale or Rent 











C.9.d. frostproof Cabbage and Collards: 500, 65c; 
Georgia 1,000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga 
. +} =19 > . Fre roc Va bbage t Be 1,¢ : 
For Sale 512 acres land, 6-room dwelling, Delco 50 _— a0 . am ek Se geet as 0. “ F lor l or 100; 
lights, six 4-room tenant houses, feed stuff, 100 head > : - be eae 
milk cows, dairy and farming equipment. €. B. Clay, —FMilttons Cabbage, ‘Bermuda Onion ‘and r ‘oll ird plants. 
Macon, _Ga Dollar thousand, Quit man Plant Cc Quitman, a 
































































L °° I muda “Onior plants, $1 thousand 
Ouisiana pressed: 6,000 60. J. H. Sayle, ¢ 

500 res on National hi hway, near seaport and We would be happy to prepay 200 Wakefield Cabbage 
growing cit Every re cultivated. Ideal fer subdi- plants for 50c, or 500, $1. <rauswood Fatms, Mineral 
vision Pargain. D. D. Mims, Lake Charles, La. Ss rings, N. Cc 

° abbag e plants ‘from Long Island se i, good is grows 
North Carolina 19. 000, $9; 1,000, $1.25: postpaid. W. B. Lee, Benson, 

Four farms for sale by owner. F. W. Pittman, Rt. 4, North Carolina, eas s 
Whitakers, N.C, ixtra fine Cabbage and Bermuda Onion ‘plants 1,000, 

For Rent.—350 acre farm, 7 miles west of Hender- i rite Gi 10,000, $5.50. itchell Plant Co., 
son, N. C For particulars write Benjamin Wyche, ‘homasville ae ae a ee ae 
Charlott _N C. tie a a 7 Cabbage plant Ss now o Early Jersey Wake 

For Sale.—450 acres; dairy and grain farm; six 7 ay ost lina. 20c per 100. J. J. Bacon, Hill 
houses, 3 barns, 4 wells; half land in cultivation, bal- NOTE Nena. A ERED AO OE ee 
ance woodland. Price $20,000 Tox Mocksville, K astproof Wakefield Cabbage plants; good 
North ¢ © arolin & plants; 500, oa: 1,000, $1.50; postpaid H. R. 

Four acres, new five-room brick bungalow, two-car New dunia N.C 2 
garage, large henhouse; electric lights, running water, Jersey Wakefield ~ Cabb plan now ready 
fronts highway, five minutes depot and post office. "00, § 1,000, $1.50: 5,000, Marks 
$3,500, terms ten years; $1,000 cash or geod auto- Plant Farm, Buies Creek, N. C. 
mobile 1s first payment Owner, Box 84, Gulf, N. C. enema: ae a nee ot ees neectmewns 

7 — Spring heading Early Jersey and Charleston Cabbage: 
~ 157 acres of land, 8 room brick house, thousand-dollar 200, 50c; 1,000, $1.50; post paid. _ $1 per 1,000, express. 
store building, all necessary outbuildings; 15 acres in §E Morris & Son, Maxton, E 
grass; well watered, good: orchard, community, school pe eae er ce 
bus by door, near church and town, Caldwell County. Millions frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 
50 dollars an acre. Write W. O. Johnson, Owner, Rt, 3, special sixty days: T5c, 1,000; 5,000, $3.59; 10,000, $6. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. J. a Council & Son Franklin, Va. 












ag and onions; _ postpaid: 
re 45. Collect, 90c per 1,000 
Thomasville, Ga. 


“Reli ble frostproof ( 
Texas 200, 45¢; 500, 80c: 1,000. 
Thomasville Plant Co - 





$10 cash, $5 monthly. $500 buys 20 acres agricultural —_—___—— ~ a= 
* land Southwest Texas Send for literature. Farmtract Frostproof Cc abbe ge “plan ts. Special cash price: 360, 
Company, 307 Oppenhiemer Bldg., _ San Antonio, ' Texas. 45c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. 





F ranklin, Vv A. 


Virginia 12 Lucretia Dewberry pl: ints, 100 Lac dy ~ Thompson 
Strawberry plants and 200 C abbage plants, all for $1.25, 
Old Belt Realty A. Pardue, Henderson, N. C 


Nice fresh grown Cc ‘abbage and Collard | plants: 300, 
75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50: postpaid. Expressed, $1 
thousand. J. P. Council Company, Franklin, Va. 


“Frostproof Cc tabbage, heading Collard, Bermuda Onion 
plants: 300, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. $1, 
1,000, expressec 
Fr 


juick delivery. Reliable Plant F arms, 
Klin, Va. 


Farmers Supply Company, 





Free catalog. 








Bargains in farms. 
Co., Chase C ity, Va 





agg ee ee ey $3.3 Edward 


Simpson, Rt. 2, Box 83, 


Pete 


00,terms. 
Suffolk, Va. 





























NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS | “. Frostproof Cabbage Plants —G Guaranti ntees “1 Early Jer- 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation séy, Charleston and Golden Acre; $ , 1,000; postpaid. 
charges unless the advertiser quotes 2 ‘‘prepaid Free plants with all orders Causey Parks, Pisgah, 
a price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- North Carolina. a ee a ee 
i tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Field grown frostproof Cabbage plants: Charleston, 
i Jersey, Flat Dutch, Succession 500, 65¢; 





1,000, $1.15 


Cabbage—Collards—Onions Co, Bt. 3, 


‘ 


postpaid or c.o.d. Acme Pli 


v Valdosta,, ¢ 

















‘ Early Jersey Coptegp plants, $1.25 per 1,000. A. B. Frostproof Cabbage plants; Early Jerseys and Char- 
Cleese, Moncure, N if ot: leston Wakefields. Prepaid mail: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2 
Collards: 66¢, 1,000; Cabbage: T5c, 1,000, Evergreen Express collect, $1 thousand, Order now. Coleman 
Nurser} Gainesville, Ga . Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
~~ Frostpr. of plants: $1.50, 1,000, postpaid G. W. Cabbage, Collard, Bermuda Onions, Lettuce, Beets: 
Murray, Claremont, N. © 500 for 90c; 1,000 for $1.50; postage prepaid including 
——_—_ — RRO - ourtl Zor 3 “kk? "La , r hi Sori ‘A 
Frostproof plants: 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Garvey Pus. On Sewanee River. eR Sree. Wenae eee 
Dellinger, ¢ ‘laremont, N Cc a Be a ee 
Best frostproof plants: 500, *; postpaid Miss Long Isiand Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants 
Ruby Dellinger, Claremont, N. C. $1.25 per thousand, delivered Abelia, two-year plants, 
ow . —- ————- - two to three feet, $4 per dozen delivere: as immediate 
Frost pt Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; shipment. I, T. Peacock, Parkton, N. 
postpaid W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga ——_—_——_—— — — id 
. ¥ ety nice yt D ¢ bdo aoe saline 2 : Cabbage eee large open field grown; PAE 
oe a ‘elie a. Br Fe outs, St per 1,000; well rooted, carefully packed. Thousand 75c; five thou- 
— : LR ——-s sand «$3.50; ten thousand $6.50. Collards same price. 
C.6.d reliable Cabbace, Collard and Onions: $1 termuda Onion plants, $1. Quitman Potate Co., Quit- 
per 1,006 E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. man, Ga, 





Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Frostproof Early Jersey 
thousand, delivered E. K. 


Frost proof | Cabbage | : Pl: ints. 
Wakefields, Flat Dutch: 300, 7 


Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 
Campbell, Parkton, N. C 











est 


1,000, $1.5 








postpaid. 5,000, $6.25; expressed. G delivers 

anteed. Mrs. Julia Lankfi wd, F I inklin, V 
Frostproof c cabbage Plants. - Spec ial until Decen 

15th. 500, 50c; 70c thousand; 10,¢ 50,000, 





goed delivery guara ae Pi Wholesale 





Fine plants, 



















Compar homasyv ille, Ga » and Franklin, Va 

Big, strong, ha , mountain grown Cab f ul 
Sweethe 2ad Collard. pute: 500 for 65c; 1,000, for $1 
Send no Bea pay the postman Real frostp f 
| 3 ind Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, 1 

stproof Ca ibbag plants for spring he 

arseys, Charleston wi akefields, Flat Dut 

. $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpai 5,000, $6 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Joyner’s Plant F arm, 
lin, Va. 

Frostproof fall and winter heading 
$1.25 thousand mailed; 75c thousand 
dyke Strawberry plants, inspected, 
thousand mailed; $2 thousand expr € 
$1.50 thousand All plants shippe 1 promptly. Gaines- 
ville Plant Farm, Gainesville, . 





Flowers 


21 varieties gorgeous colored Iris. The garden’s 
greatest beautifiers (including ‘‘Dream,”’ the best pink), 
labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six ordere for only 








$5. Color circular free. ‘Tell your neighbors. A. B. 
Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 
Kudzu 

Plant Kudzu, the great pasture and hay plant. For 
full information write to Rock Glen Farm, 1708 Peach- 
tree Road, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Strawberries 

Strawberry Plants.—Improved and inspected Klon- 
dykes, $2.50 thousand; mess packed. T. J. Bradley 
Alma Ark. : 

ionary Strawberry plants, state inspect ( 





Mis 
sand $2.50, postpaid. Write A. M. Kenan, 


rth Cc irolina. 





~ For Sale.— Improved Klonay ke and Missionary Straw- 
berry plants: $2 for 5¢ 3.50 per 1,000. Roland Cov- 
inst Laurinbw v 


STRAWB ERRY GROWERS 
If you are not making $500.00 or more per 
acre from your strawberries write at once 
for our big MONEY SAVING CATALOG. 
Worth dollars to you. Our high grade 
plants are shipped every month from now 
until’ May Ist. 

E. W. TOWNSEND & SONS 

OLD RELIABLE NURSERIES 
Salisbury, Maryland 

















Missi 
orders In- 
to bunch. 


Strawberry 
Aroma, Excelsior: $2.50, 
spected and moss packed, 
Write W. H. Nichols, 


Certified Strawberry Plants. — Aroma, Missionary, 
Klondyke, Thompson and Excelsior. 300 plants $1.50; 
500, $2: 1,000, $3.25; 5,000, $15; all delivered post- 
paid. Expressed, $2.50 per 1,000. Our hardy, mountain 
grown plants are superior. Sinclair Nursery Co., 
Dayton, Tenn. 


Plants.—Improeved Klondyke, 
1,000, in large 
tied in bunches 25 

tald Knob, Ark. 








Nursery Stock 


Evergreens, 10 cents and up. Greensboro Nurseries, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con- 








The Progressive Farmep 


Nursery Stock 


Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell P 


ecan ang 








other fruit trees. World’s largest pecan nu Free 

catalog and planting guide. Bass Pecan Co 

Lum rton, i » Company, 
Pec Plums, Peaches, , Japan Persin 





s, Pears, 
Satsuma Oranges, 
right. Catalogue 
sery Company, 


Ornamentats. All well 
and information free. 
Caire, Ga. 











Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Prive ¢ heii 
nd strong. One year $1.50; two year § 
élivered Prices reduced. 





Guarantee 
8. C. 








for new 





Send 











‘catalog listing Pecans, § suma Or. 
ange and complete line fruit and ornamer 1 plants 
for the South. Quality stock, reasonable prices Harlan 
Farms Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala. — 

ao, as 

Pecan ‘Tews 

Budded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees.—Our graye 
of 5,000 trees is the largest in the stat We have 
for immediate acceptance 8-foot trees following 
prices: 6 trees $5; 15 trees $10; 50 trees $ 00 trees 
$50; f.o.b. Lena, 8. C. Send settlement th 
Address T. O. Lawton, Box 926, Greenvill s 






Smut 


Treatment.—Use approved Ceresan 








Y increases 
y 1, Dust form, no damage to seed: unce tin 
50c; 1 pound tin 75c; 5 pound tin $3. 3 ounces treats 
bushel oats. Shuler & Smoak, Seedsmen, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. 
? Beans 
us your samples and prices on Soybeans and 





Rose Seed Company, Clarksdale, M 
































nted.—Laredo and “Mammoth 1 Yellow Be ins. Mail 
sar $s, quote lowest price. Henry County Farmers 
Exchange, Paris, Tenn. 
Cotton 

3~bales acre cotton. Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Seed 
Co., Royston, Ga. i 

John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half’ 
cotton, Henderson, Tenn. 

High grade Half and Half cotton seed Write for 
catalog: Ed. Peeples, Finger, Tenn. 

Blue Ribbon Big Boll, 5 lock cotton. Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C 
Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; earliest tton; 40 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint: wonderful cotton. 
Vrite for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 





I avonf™, Ga. 


Cotton seed, 884 variety. We think this t 
grown in the Carolinas, inch and sixteenth stuple. 
operate our own gin and careful with seed. $1.25 per 
bushel, f.o.b, Red Springs, N. €. W. J. Johnson 
Estate. 











ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 15 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 








days earlier, 
cotton. 100 


cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- Buchanan’s Half and Half cotton seed; grown north- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, ern edge cotton belt. atures fifteen 
Cleveland, Tenn. produces more dollars to acre than any 
5. > ‘ < $45: 
For Sale.—Peony and Iris roots, Mastodon Pansy and pounds $5; 500 pounds $23.75; 1,000 pounds $45; ton 


Taicretia Dewberry plants. for prices. Hickory 
Seed Company, Hickory, N. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 


Write 
c 





Large stock, 








Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Early bearing, heavy yielding Papershell Pecan, Pine- 
apple Pear, Satsuma, and other fruit trees. Evergreens, 
Catalog free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss 

Best varieties Apple and Peach trees Tow as 5c. 
Grape vines 3c. Ornamental shrubs 10c. Evergreens 
25ce. Catalog free. Benton County Nursery, Box 109, 





«, 
Ro gers, Ark. 








Ku izu, ~ Mimosa 





Dewberries, Ro : 
and ‘Shade trees of all kinds. Startling 
Pecan trees. Send for catalog tod 
(The Ranch Nursery), Stephken- 


Young 
and Fruit 
information about 
Fitzgerald’s Nursery 
ville. Texas. 

Peach 
Yellow 
small or 








Apple | trees, $5, $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Delicious and Blood Red Delicious apples; in 
large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, 
Nuts, Serries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, 
vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee 
Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


and 



















; Effective January 1, 
: farmers each wee 
t and advertising rates for our Carolinas-Virginia edition do not change. 


The new rates and circulation for each edition are given below. 


Important Announcement to Advertisers 


1930, the total circulation of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER will be 600,000, enabling you to reach 50,000 more 
Along with this increase in circulation we have had to advance the advertising rates slightly. The circulation 


Remember these rates are effective for the first issue in January, 1930, 








































ADVERTISING RATES 

‘ne . Commercial Regular “Display 

Edition States Covered Circulation Eienioy Classified Classified” | 

MOORS. co kc cee teas Texas and Oklahoma.......... oe 150,000 $11.90 per inch 9c per word | $8.50 perinch | 
} Carolinas-Virginia..] North and So. Carolina and Va 150.000 11.90 per inch 10c per word 9.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley Miss., La., Ark., and W. Tenn... 115.000 910 per inch 7c per word 7.00 per inch 
Kentucky-Tennessee.| Ky., Middle and East Tenn......- 80,000 7.00 per inch 6c per word 4.50 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama...| Alabama, Georgia, and Florida... 105.000 8.40 per inch 7c per word 7.00 per inch 
All Five Editions...|Covering the Whole South... 600.000 44.10 per inch 35c per word | 32.50 per inch 

















a the use of our Advertising Columns you can find a market 


tion rate. 


4c on each w > 


Ads Produce Results 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, -:- 


RALEIGH, N. C. MEMPHIS, TENN. 





for your poultry, seeds, 
dise at little cost. One or more of the five editions of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER may be used at our low separate edi- 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS going into 600,009 homes each week offer aD unusual buy at our reduced rate of 35c a word—a reduction of 
ord. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER Classified | 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


livestock, plants and other merchan- 


Birmingham, Ala. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

















$85. Backed by twenty-four years seed reputation. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll C: tton Seed. 








—Play safe. Order direct from the originator. Yields 
40 per cent lint. Ahead in yield at nearly all experi- 
ment stations, and way ahead on 5 year average. Won 


national prize for largest authentic yield ever produced 
(30 bales on 10 acres); won both first and second prize 


($1,000 and $400) in 1927. It will win for you io 
increased yields. Earliest big boll cotton; easy picked 
Owing to length and strength of staple (one inch and 
better) brings 2 to 3 cents premium. One to 9 bush- 
els, $2.50; 16 to 49 bushels, $2.25; 50 and over, $2 

Piedmont Pedi- 


Descriptive literature sent on request. 
gree Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith. Commerce. Ga. 





Oats 





Pure pedigreed Fulghum Seed Oats: pur ity 99.86; 
tion 98. Write for free booklet C. Jas. M. 
Millwood J Place, Cameron, | » ¢ 
‘Tobacco 
Bonanza, Cash, White Stem Orinoco. Grown uniet 
paper bags. Pure, recieaned, treated. Fifty cents 
ounce H _P. Webb, Stem, y r} 












Hu 


ns’ "Improved “Jamaica v5 ) 
make more dollars per acre than any tob ) known. 
Ilias made over $800 per acre; three year av », $650 
per acre. Play safe and order direct from originator. 
Seed selected; ounce 50c: 


pure and 
ad 


care fully und $6; 
F. s, N. © 






W. Huggins, Red Sprir 



































Vetch 

Austrian Peas, 10 cents. Hairy Vetch, 10 cents. 
Monantha Vetch, 8 cents pound; in original bags 
Vv. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 

Miscellaneous Seeds 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return if not ail 
Geo. Rowman, Concordia, Kansas, Rae! 

“Red Clover, ; White Sweet Clover, $3.90 Alfalfa, 
$8; Alsike, ‘$10; mixed Alsike and Timot! 4.905 
Timot! y, $3: all per bushel, bags free. Sampies ane 
catalogue upon request. Standard Seed Company, 
I Fifth | Street, Kansas City, Mo. i 

Field Seeds.—Coker strain Fulghums, soun bright, 
9%c bushel; Coker Abruzzi, $2.25; Red M Wheat, 
$2.25; Redhart Wheat, $2.50; Beardless Barl : ’ 
Austrian Winter Peas, 12¢ pound: Hairy V - 
pound. Quality seeds handled. Shuler & Smoak, 
Orangeburg, S. C x 

Abruzzi Rye, 2% bushel bag, $5 Tennessee $3. 
Oats: Fulghum, Appler, Burt, 5 bushel bacs, $4.2 
Peanuts: farmers stock for seed or roasting, Alabama 
Runners, 100 pounds $3.95; Small White Spanish $4.99; 
f.o.b. shipping point. Cash with order. Goff Met- 


cantile Co., Enterprise, Ala, 





Poulter. call Eecs 





Wanted.—Contract for blood tested hatching 
all breeds. January Lst, weekly thereafter Re 
paid Write, giving pastiqupats abowt you 
H. F. Jumper, Columbia, 8. ie Be) 
Baby Chicks 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
hicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box , Parsons, 


Kansas. 





(Classified Ads. continued on next pase) | 
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November 23, 1929 


TREND OF THE MARKETS 


= Eteay 
HE following represent average 
prices at designated markets, except 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping 
points :— 








Week 


ago 


Year 
ago 


Chicago :— 








Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shell- 

NG hoc ec 

Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. 

Hogs, average, CWEs: wvcwisece ve 

Steers, medium, native, cwt. .. 12.10 

Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. 47% 

Hens, live, heavy, th 23 
Se A eee 401 

Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu... 1.14% 

Gorn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ....... 88 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ........ 4434 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ...... 19.00 

New York:— 

Cotton, middling, spot, fb ..... 1700 1975 
Sweet potatoes, Va. No. 1, 150 
Reece re er cre 2.25 
Apples, Wealthys, good to fan- 

cy, NMOL cclcciecievaal Skewes. ewarnree | 3714 
Potatoes, Long Island, No. 1, 

BRMBOUGR ago caceriasoecern yes vsanes 1.8714 





MARY WASHINGTON LEADING| 


1 


|___ ASPARAGUS | 


DEC AUSE it is rust-resistant, and also 

the best variety of asparagus from 
the standpoint of quality and production, 
the Mary Washington is rapidly gaining 
ground over other varieties. It is advis- 
able, whether planting for home use or 
for commercial purposes, to depend on 
this variety. Some of the others are all 
right in that they produce good yields, 
but because they are so susceptible to 
rust, it is advisable to depend on the 
Mary Washington variety. Those who 
haven’t any in the garden should pur- 
chase and plant some of the roots now. 








a 


__ Classified Ads 

















‘Beby Chicks 
Two hundred pullefs, April hatched, $1.50. Reds, 
Rocks, nas. Address Chatham Farm, Gulf, N. C. 
Certified Chicks.—Electrically h atched Barred Rocks, 
Reds andi White Leghorns talog upon reque st. 

















Crickent berger Poultry Farm, mm. &. Ww ayr 1esh¢ ro, Va. 

For Sale.—Purebred chicks from highest degree of 
strain. Large, strong, husky, healthy chicks. Writ 
for price list. = Mount Hatchery, Kocky Mount, 
North Carolina 
—— ee = ae eh Des 

Big husky chi ‘s guaranteed to live, only 7c up. 
Shipped etek Superior certified. Arrival on time 
Suaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery Box Windsor, Mo. 

“Mother Bushs’ chicks live, customers gay. Four- 
teen leading breeds, 7%c up. Big, healthy, quick ma- 
turing, winter egg-bred money miukers Two weeks 
Guarantee to live: prepaid. Immediate shipment. 20,000 
cists Weekly. Catalog free. Book 1930 orders now. 
Bushs’ Poultry Farms, | Box 50, Clinton, Mo. _ 

_ Baby Chicks.—Big, healthy, livable chicks. Thou- 
finds weekly. Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes: 
$12, 100 Giants: $14, 100.« Leghorns and heavy 
mixed, sa Postage prepaid. Guarantee prompt ship- 
ments, .o.d. if desired. Special quotations larger 
amounts. ee for sale. Capital Farms, Columbia, 


South C arolina 
——— 

































Purebred, every chick selected. Barred 
1 Island Reds, $14 per 100; White Rocks, 
andottes, Buff Orpingtons, $15 per 100; 
ig assorted, $13 per 100; White Leghorns, 
mf eghorns, Anconas, $13 per 100. Thousands 
wenly Shipments prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
Wood I heries, Atlanta, Ga. 
Bantams 
Purehr Buff Cochin bantams for breeding I 
} vantams ding purposes. 
JM, Ri Sophia, N 
Orpingtons 
Buffs.— March hatched Byers strain cockerels $5 
Tillman Jeter, Paces, Va ae 
teMlatren hatched aes Comb Buff Orpington cockerels 
— sile. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, C. 
iiiintis eit 
 Pherny n’s Ringlet Lagat Rock cockerels and 
mets « M ae H er N. <p e as 
Barred Re ckerels, Parks strain, 29C2 State 
wrens Vi ~ a Division of Markets; $4 and $5 each. 
a's. Protheroe, Rustburg, Va. 
Barre| Pls mouth Rock cockerels, March 
firect Parks Permit 29-D-89. 
Htheoaks Pe Farm, Black Mountai 
Again my Barred Plymout Rocks win blues at 
Seat South Carolina State F: iir Splendid cockerels 
amd pullets for sale. Write L. A. Adams, Charlotte, 
North ( irolina. 
sell —— 
“OR caine early hatched, ready for breeding, Parks 
" cockerels from stock purchased direct 
Par _— while they last, three dollars each; two 


five. Beauties like Parks would ask fifty dollars 
Burr Clover Hatchery, Rock Hill, S. ©. 





Narragansett 


Turkeys 


turkeys. 


Richmond Farm, 


Lorman, Miss. 





a8 bone, 
h 7 J 





Purebred 


early 
Ww 





hatched Bourbon 


U pe hure h, 





Red 
Gordo, Ala. 


toms, $10; 

















agansett. Guaranteed stoc K 1 re asonable. 
Catalogue. Sadie H. Ball, Horse Cave, Ky. 
The larger Baumann strain of Bourbon Red turkeys 
for sale. M Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C 
p Til go bble rs, 24 pounc $18 20 


Bird 
ds 








Mc 


Brothers 
$15; 16 pounds, $12. On 





“turkeys 
and =beauty. 
R: 1e, Peac chli ind, 








Giant Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
Prices: $11 toms: $8 hens. Write 
Sutherlin (Pitts County), Va. 


approval, 


(Goldbank strain), 
Satisfaction 








sessic 





Somerville, 
bred for 
guaranteed. 


strain. 
Osborne, 









Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys; 
bank st n. Free from disease. 
teed. Mrs. I Sunnyside 


Wadesboro, N. 


I. HH. Lee, 
c 


3ird Bros 
Satisfaction 
Turkey 








Hylton’s 
Champion hen 
ber, 1929, Vir 
Folder ready. 





Champion 


Bronze.—500 
and cockerel, 
ginia State Fair, 
Hylton Turkey Farm, 


choice 
sweepstakes special, 
Richmond, 
_Orange, Va. 


breeders. 
Octo- 
Virginia. 


Livestock 
Berkshires 























Big bone. James W. Graves, yoochland, Va. 
Registered Berkshire pigs $10; pair $17.5 0. Tendle 
Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 
Eighteen months old boar, junior champion Concord 
. 192 Price reasonable. Robert Winchester, 
ee, Pe 
nsdn 
Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars and pigs. J. P. Alexander, 
Fairfield, Wa. 
Registered Durocs.—S meen or money back. 
DeVane Murphy Atkinso m, N. _ 
ate Fair winners ; registered; vaccinat- 



































intee Bronze Farm, New Haven, Ky. 

inest registered Durocs. Unusual opportunity to 
secure leading herd sows and choice gilts from long 
established herd now being dispersed. 3eechcroft Farm, 

bt Tenn. 

“ Reoex 

Good thrifty registered Essex pigs: bred gilts, ser- 

vice boars. E Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 
Weave 
Hampshires.—Service boars; fall pigs, ma 
ale: bred spring gilts. Gayoso Farms, 


Mississi ppi, 








Big Type Px land Cc 
Evans, 


Parsons, 








Pelsad-Chinas 


hinas 
Tenn. 





shipped on ar 


Pigs about 








yproval. C. G, 














Poland Chinas.— 4 months 
é best “of breeding. i 
check with order R. A. Farrier, Sinki Cree 
Gansenins 
For Sale Registered Guernsey bulls, ages 4 yeurs, 
7 months W. G. McCoy, Oswego, S. C 
Jerseys 
For Sale.—Ten registered Jersey hei fers 
nine months to three years. Prices 
o $125. These are from large produc lairy s 
and of the best strains. Cedar Hill Dairy Rocking- 
aoe 
rcaaagy 
M Goats Goat Farms, Cushman, Ark. 
Sheep 
Registered Southdowns Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded, 1 Stonegate Farm, Falls Ch h, 
Virginia. 
Rabbits 
White Giant rabbits. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va 


Two or More Breeds 





















Rabbits and F« nds priced right. Trial allows 

Wri Robt. W. Kuttawa, Ky. 
Dogs 

I Sale Higt bred Foxhounds. J. M. Horr 
Cassi Mc 

Ifundred hunting hounds. Hunting supplies. Kas 
kaski CC17, Herrick, TM 

Purebred Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13 
Shipped ¢.0.d Tilmer Thompson. Elmore. Minn 

I Sale fine female Police puppies, 12 weeks oid 

ephew ¢ Strongheart Healthy, good tempe 

R ration rs furnished. $10 each. 3OX = SL, 
Mo Hi olly Cc. 


Miscellaneous 








Apples 
TRUCKERS: THOUSANDS OF BUSHELS 
NOW READY 

GOooD APPLES 
Drive up SOLD IN BULK AT THE 
by way of MARKET PRICE. 
Hickory, 
Lenoir or at our apple houses, 
Yonalossee l yp Manor Orchards, 
Road. Bl ing Rock, Res 

Business rE RO 
Meut Market Equipment for sale or exchange What 

have ou to offer? W. R. Summey, Saluda, N. C. 








Let us 
your fur coat, 
Tannery, 





Catalogs 


alogue free 
Fertilizers 








Furs 


mel, Va. 


Seeds 
Buchanan's, 





Trees, 
Mem- 


Fruit 


tan and make up your furs; remodel or reline 
Cleaning, repairing and dy 


eing. Fur 


Farm Machinery 


Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 





peeetss Ram No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row. New York. 
Racine Farm Fanning Mill, built especially to clean 


wheat, etc. 
Macon & 


lespedeza seed; also 
Write for circ ulars and price. 
Son, Ramse ur, N.. €. 


cleans soybeans, oats, 
Write C. E, 





Hay 


Hay; light, heavy or one 
Guaranteed quality. L. B. 


For Sale.—Baled 
timothy or clover. 
Raphine, Va. 


mixed 
Heizer, 





Honey 


New crop pure table Honey 
six 1( “Pt und cans $5.50; twe 


Six 5-pound c: 3 
llon cans $9.95. 









see La. 
Pure strainec y; twelve | 5-pound pails, $8; 
single pails, 90c; 60- pound can, $7.50, pzelene paid. 
Alexander, Rt. 1, Asheville, N. C 


Curtis 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


White Co., 

















First roll ae six prints, regular 35¢ enlarge: 
ment for Alston Studio, L ittlet on 
tinted by ned artist. Prices reasonable. 
Within reach of all. M. B. Raney, L iwrenceville, 





~ Roll I Films Developed Free. —Prints 3c, 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 
mingham, Ala. 





4c, Be, 
1311, 





Lighting Plant 








Eliminators.—Operate your radio direct from 
volt farm light plant. No batteries necessary 
for information. Agents wanted. Mauldin Bros., 
utors, Anderson, S. C. 
° 
Lime 
Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 

















use it. Write us for literature. American Limestone 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Patents 
ations ae. —Patented or ——, 
lam Fisher fg. 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Mis souri. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldzg., 
Washington, Dd. Cc. Honorable methods. 

“Patents. Time counts in applying for patents Send 
sketch or model for instruction or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 


form No charge for information on how to proceed. 








Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 776 
Security é Building, Washington, D. C. 
Pecans 
Buchanan’s Jumbo Pecans: finest 
>» pounds $3.50; postpaid Bucl 

rennessee 

For Sale Pecans: 25, 40 and 50 cents per pound, 

five pound lots or more RB. M. DuBose, Mallory, 
Sout Carolina 


Schools and Colleges 





Le Iiome or School —Bookkeeping horthand, 
r Positions guaranteed Edwar College, 
High i eee 

Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ae Materials 


Inst., 





ur peach and apple trees with 





ay y 1 
Solution or Oil Emulsion. Write or wire r prices 
J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga 
vying 
New, delici sug mine flavored Sample free 






barrel Goff Mercantile 


35 gall ¥; cant with order, 
Ce.; Enterprise, 




















Tobacco 
md Tot ti 10 pounds $1.26 Chewii 
1:7 100 cigars, $2.50. 30 twists, plugs, bags, $1.7 
Farmers League, Water Valley, Ky 
Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounc 
$1; 12, $2 Sm ig, 10, ve free. ay Tr 
eive Valley Fa irmers, Ky 
co.—Guaranteed bes qua lity Chew 
50; 10, $2.50; smoking 10, $1.56 Pipe 
pr stman. United Farmers Bardwell, Ky 
Peafowl Boxwood clippings John W. Boyd, South 
Boston, Va 
wood; large, dwarf, Sydney Elliot, Belle Me 
Vi i 
Biloxis Otootans, small Clay Peas Quote price 
tities Elton Boudreau Co., New Orle I 


We want to he n 
clean, dry Black W 

y. now for prices HH 
Company, Bristol, Va. 





, Ha ratiton 


Se ‘Sie Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost t 
you ig small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 


write Nashville Nashville 


Tenn, 


Auto School, Dept. 237, 


Situation Wanted 
Experienced farm er wants posit ; ' 
658, Sutt Mk Vv 
farmer with family wants 
ndle labor, uses machinery r ( : 
n, binder, ete., and carpenter Honest Work 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Agents Wanted 


Trees for 
Dept, 25, 


I { 





Fruit 
Nurseries, 


Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 


Concord, Ga. 














(1207 R) 19 
Agents Wanted 









Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens, Roots, Werbs. 
Booklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 

Make 100% Profit. - oaps, Toiletries, Extracts, 
Spices, Home Supplies, ete. Morgan Supply Co., Dept. 
212, St. Louis, Mo. 





We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, Per- 





fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 
$12.00 daily showing new Linenlike Tablecloth, Wash 





like oilcloth. o laundering. 


t Sample free. 
648 Irving Park Station, Chica 


Bestever, 























Get Our Free Sample Case.— oilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. BR. B., St. Louis, Mo. 

You are wanted to Resilver | Mirrors at at ~ home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

Agents, New Shirt Proposition.—No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 








Amazing prof 
to colored people. 
its. Thomas 


Ss selling Hair and Beauty Preparations 
Write for free samples and terms to 
Steel, 190: 2W Broad, Richmond, Va. 


















nts.-— Make a dollar an ‘hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for henge eg mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample pack » free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, x. ee 

Agents can make $7 day. Sell new line guaranteed 
Hosiery. Can’t be beat for beauty and quality. Fast 
sellers Latest styles. Commission earned daily. My 
plan gives you silk hose for your own use, Write today. 
Silknit Hosiery _Co., Dept. 1637, Dayton, Ohio 








Ventilating Safety 
Endorsed by police, 

re. $15 to $25 daily easy. No com- 
+ like it on earth. Sells in homes, 
banks, stores, g: S, every place there are windows 
3 minute demonstration. 3 to 12 needed in every house, 
Elmwood Mfg, Company, 13547 Elmwood Place, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


_PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 


CHICK PRICES CUT 7% CENTS 
IF ORDERED NOW FOR SPRING SHIPMENT 
Best Egg Strain White Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs. 
Pay when you get them. Guaranteed to live and outlay 
ordinary chicks. Shipment from Texas or Michigan. Low 
prices on pullets, hens, cockerels, hatching eggs. Cata- 

log and bargain bulletin free. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Valuable New Poultry 


14 BREED Book Free—100 Pages 


Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks. 
Best laying strains at_lowest prices. 
America’s great industry. My 48th year. 
Ww. A. Weber, Box 47, Mankato, Minn. 

Get your chicks| 


CHICKS C. 0. « before paying. 14 


best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
ae postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
y time. Write for catalog 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West4thSt., Lexington, Ky. 


Agents New patented Automatic 
Window Lock that baffles burglars 

insurance men everywh 
petition. Nothing el 














































Ptr (Pd (wp wtmtwt 9 


~ PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








Reduced Fall Prices 


REGISTERED SPOTTED POLAND- 
CHINA STOCK—ALL AGES 


Boars ready for service, $35 to $40. 
Young Boars, five to six months old, 
$17.50 to $25. 

Bred Sows, $50 to $75. 

Pigs, six weeks old, $12.50 to $15. 


Registration Papers 
Furnished 


SPOTTED POLAND- 
CHINA FARM 


CULLMAN, ALABAMA 


OCUULEUUOSOCAOUECEORECEREOGTERAODGHESECOSEUCURSSCRCRERCCERCE RSE E REECE TEES 


DUCELOUOROREDOUUOCSERCCOCCOOCECRCCCCEEECCCCCEOSCRRECSOCCRRR CH CE CRECeef ed 


RED POLL CATTL MILK BREED 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina. 





OD 





THE MEAT AND 

















l Ps Mh tt PE eM - am wae 
PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 
OUR SEMI-ANNUAL PIG SALE 
November First to Thirtieth 
Attractive prices on unrelated pairs. Write 
for prices. 
PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner T. G. Ragsdale, Mgr. 








a 


Daniel L. Porter, 





FOR SALE! 
OAK SPRING FARM, Orange, Va. 


Purebred Hampshire Ewes, bred, one to six years old, registered. Price $45.00 to $75.00 
Purebred late spring Hampshire Ram and Ewe Lambs; papers furnished.. 
Purebred Hampshire registered two-year-old Bucks...... 
Prices F. O. B. Orange, Va. Shipping Point, Orange, Vas 
Va. Central R. R. 


= 


$30.00 to $45.00 
$50.00 Each 
Southern, C. & O. and 





— 








— Youll Just love 
Honey Bunch 


Honey Bunch Cries, 
Sleeps and Sucks Her 
Thumb. Big Too — 

Over a Foot Tall! 


Girls! Honey Bunch is a brand new kind of 
doll—a baby doll that really sucks her thumb. She 
is a darling, sweet dolly with soft rubber arms and 
hands. And that isn’t all—she sleeps, cries, and 
you can put her to sleep sucking her thumb or the 
cute baby pacifier that just fits her round little 
mouth. This is a picture of Honey Bunch. But 
she is lots prettier than her picture. Her eyes are 
so blue and her face and arms are the color of real 
skin and her little hands and fingers are soft like a 
live baby’s. She has a soft cuddly body with mov- 
able arms and legs and unbreakable head that turns. 
And best of all you can wash her face and hands too. 

Aunt Mary wants you to have Honey 
Bunch and she is going to give her to 
you—FREE. For, she is the cutest and 
most cuddly doll you can imagine and 
big too—over a foot tall and dressed like 
a real baby with pretty white dress 
trimmed with lace and a cute little pet- 
ticoat and with pink little bootees and 
even wearing a little flannel diaper. 


She Is Given Away! 
co fonevy Bunch is not sold. She is given 
Honey Bunch Wants to 3 se gt away and w eo ae for a0 new mot 
: : You just can’t help loving such a cute ll 
Come and Live With 4 ee 8 baby doll and when she comes to you cry- 
You! eG ge ing and sucking her little thumb vou will 
x ove her more than any dolly you ever had. 
Aunt Mary has Honey Bunch packed and 
ready for you. And just think—she wont 
( ou a penny. 


Hurry and Get Honey Bunch, FREE! 


? q I know you will want Honey Bunch and I want 
It S So Easy! every one of my little 


Progressive Farmer 
friends to get her for she is given away—free and postage paid—to 
any one doing a little favor for me. 


Just tell mother or father or brother and your friends that you 
want Honey Bunch and they will help you. Show them this copy 
of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman and tell them you 
want their new or renewal subscription. 

Show them what a friendly farm and home magazine it is and tell 
them it comes every week for only $1.00 for two years or 50 cents a year. 
Everyone knows The Progressive Farmer and you'll be surprised how 
quickly you can complete your order for Honey Bunch. 


Special Reward for Promptness! 


Be the first little girl in your neighborhood to have 
Honey Bunch, the newest and sweetest doll of all the 
doll family. 


And if you send for her within 10 days I will send 
you, for promptness, the cute little pacifier, made espe- 
cially for Honey Bunch, hung around her neck with a 
pink ribbon. Many little girls have sent for Honey Bunch 
in two days and you can too if you HURRY. 


MOTHERS: Honey Bunch is Breregress to be just as 


* represented by Progressive Farmer 
Publishing Company. She will be sent promptly to every little 
girl sending for her. Help your little girl get Honey Bunch. 
She will love her just like you would have loved such a doll 
when you were a little girl. Your subscription will count just 
the same as any other, 


Name... 


? {| Start right away and don’t be bash- 
Here S My Offer! ful about asking for help. Get your 
first order right at home for two years at $1.00 and the rest will be 
So Easy. 

Just send Aunt Mary $2.50 in subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer at 50 cents per year or $1.00 for two years. 


The quickest way to complete your order is to get two subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each and one for 50 cents for one year. Just $2.50 
in all—And it’s so easy! 

You can do that easily can’t you? And the very day vour order is 
received Honey Bunch will be sent to her new mother. Start this minute 
and write your order on a separate paper, cut out the coupon, sign it, an 
mail with your remittance. 


Mail This Coupon Within 10 Days With Your 


Order for Honey Bunch 


Write your order on a separate sheet—cut out this coupon and sign your name 
and complete address and attach to your order. 


AUNT MARY, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 
I inclose $2.50 in subscriptions for Honey Bunch. Send her by return mail, postage 
paid and wearing the pacifier given for promptness. 


Address .... 


Posto ffice 





